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THE SAILORS’ MAGAZINE AND SHAMEN’S FRIEND. 


THe Sattors’ Magazine anp SEAMEN’s FRIEND, a monthly pamphlet of 
thirty-two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend 
Society, and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the labors of local in- 
dependent Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It will aim to present a general view 
of the history, nature, progress and wants of the SEAMEN’s CausE, commending 
it orbnags to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactions of all Christian 
people. 

St is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to Mariners, 
memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c., will be given. It will contain correspon- 
dence and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of 
the cause at home. No field at this time presents more ample material for an 
interesting periodical. To single subscribers $1 a year, invariably in advance. 
It will be furnished Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, woon an 
annual request for the same. 


THE SEAMEN’S FRIEND 


Is also issued as an eight page monthly tract adapted to Seamen, and gratui- 
tously distributed among them. It is furnished Auxiliary Societies for this use, 
at the rate of one dollar per hundred. 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


This little sheet, published monthly, will contain brief anecdotes, incidents, 
and facts relating to Sea Libraries. 

Any Sabbath-School that will send us $20, for a loan library, shall have 
copies gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid by the Society 


In making remittances for supscriptions, always procure a draft on New York, or a Posi 
Office Money Order, if possible. Where neither of these can be procured, send the money 
but always in @ REGISTERED letier. The registration fee has been reduced to fifteen cents, 
and the present registration system has been found by the postal authorities to be virtually 
an absolute protection against losses by mail. Al’ Postmasters are obliged to register let- 
ters whenever requested to do so. 
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THE ARK AND ITS LESSONS, 


A SERMON. 
BY REY. J. E. ROCKWELL, D. D., 
Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Edgewater, Staten Island, N. Y. 


Hes. 11: 7.—‘‘ By faith Noah being warned of God of things not seen as yet, 
moved with fear, prepared an ark for the saving of his house; by the which he con- 
demned the world and became heir of the righteousness which is by Faith.” 

The Bible is the oldest book in the world. Its histories carry us back 
to the dawn of creation, and contain records which, though brief and 
condensed, supply us with all that we know cf man for a period of 
more than two thousand years. While its chief aim is to teach us what 
we are to believe concerning God, and what duty he requires of us, yet 
it has notices of the progress of our race, of the dawn of science and 
art, of the social and political changes which have marked the progress 
of man, and of the manners and customs of the nations which have 
had the nearest relations to the Church of God, and the people through 
whom the blessings of redemption were introduced to the world. 

In that book, we find frequent mention of the sea, and notices of 
ships and’ sailors, which show that early in the history of our race, 
navigation had come to be an important means of communication be- 
tween the nations of the earth. It would be strange if even before 
the flood, men had not found some sort of vessels necessary for the 
purposes of commerce and of travel—and the building of so large a 
structure as the ark would seem to indicate, that when Noah received 
the command to prepare it, for the saving of himself and his house, he 
found mechanics sufficiently familiar with shipbuilding, to execute all 
the plans which he received directly from God himself. Yet, although 
mention is made of seas and rivers in the opening chapters of the 
Bible, we find no notice of any vessel until we reach the history of 
Noah and the flood. The Ark was not in the usual sense a ship, having 
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neither mast nor rudder, and being designed simply to float above the 
waters which were to prevail over all the earth. Yet it deserves espec- 
ial mention as being the first vessel of which any notice is made in 
history—and of which traditions are found among almost every nation 
and people. . 

I. It is a significant fact that it was constructed after a model which 
God himself furnished, and after plans which he distinctly specified. 
He who built all things, was the designer of this vast structure—the — 
drawings of which he gave to Noah, with special directions as to the 
materials of which it should be built, and the manner in which it should 
be arranged. We find a statement of all these details in the same book 
to which we are indebted for the only reliable history of our race for a 
period of more than two thousand years. The Ark was built of Goph- | 
er or Cypress wood—a light and durable timber, which, in later years, 
was largely used by the Phcenicians in the construction of their ships, 
and afterwards by Alexander the Great, for the navies which he used 
in his conquest of the world. Bitumen, or pitch, as it is called, was 
employed to caulk or close up the seams, both within and without, and 
so to make it water-tight. Its dimensions, if we may take the cubit at 
18 inches, were as follows: 

Length, 450 feet, or 300 cubits. 

Breadth, 75 feet, or 50 cubits, 

Height, 45 feet, or 30 cubits. 

This would give a ground surface of 33,750 feet and a cubical meas- 
ure of 1,518,750 feet. If the cubit be taken at 21 inches, the dimen- 
sions would be one-sixth greater, and the carrying capacity of the ark 
proportionately increased. 

In its interior arrangements there were a number of compartments, 
in three tiers or stories, suitable for the stowage not only of the family 
of Noah (eight persons in all), but of the beasts and birds both clean 
and unclean, who were to be housed in the ark, and for the food neces- 
sary to keep them alive. The whole was to be lighted by a window or 
transparency in the top, while an opening or port was to be left in the 
side, by which entrance was to be had to the Ark, and which the hand 
of God himself was to shut when all were safe within. It is a 
curious fact that these proportions of this vast structure have been 
found by actual experiment to be the most perfect for the purposes for 
which the Ark was built. In the year 1609, Peter Janson, a Dutch 
Merchant, built, at Hoorn, in Holland, a ship 120 feet long by 20 feet 
wide and 12 feet deep. And, though his vessel was not remarkable for 
her sailing qualities, it had a capacity for freightage one-third more 
than other ships—while requiring no more hands to work it. 

II. Another fact that distinguishes the ark is, that it was built for 
the interest and for the salvation of the Church. It was constructed 
under divine guidance to keep alive the family which of all others God 
had found righteous, which was to be the germ of his church as well 
as the family by which the earth was to be re-peopled when its old 
population should have been swept away. For a whole year the Ark 
bore within its ample enclosure the Church of God. Noah had been a 
preacher of righteousness to his generation for an hundred and twenty 
years during which the Ark had been preparing. His example as well 
as his precept had warned men that God hated sin and loved righteous- 
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ness.. His works showed him to be thoroughly in earnest. No one 
could doubt that he believed what he preached. Men may have laughed 


at what they called Noah’s folly. They may have called him crazy and 


mad. Even his workmen may have made him their jest—while receiy- 
ing from him their daily wages—and as they met together at the close 
of the day, have been merry at his expense. Children and youth may 
have shouted out their ridicule as they asked amid mirth and laughter, 
‘when he expected his craft to set sail.’ Old men shook their heads 
and said ‘surely our neighbor has lost his senses to spend time and 
money on such a useless structure as that.’ It is possible the ark may 
not have been built by any stream large enough to float it—but on some 
hill or plain far away from the great thoroughfares of commerce. Yet 
when all was finished, He who had directed its building launched it for 
its long and lonely voyage as never ship was launched before. When 


_ the last warning had been uttered, and the work completed, Noah heard 


the command ‘Come, thou and all thy house into the Ark.’ Crowds 
may have gathered to see the entrance of the beasts and birds, and 
then of the family of Noah into the ark. Old sailors may have won- 
dered how he expected to float, or how to weather the storm, if his 
ship should ever be launched, or how to expect to reach port without 
sail, or mast, or rudder. 

Crowds of young men returning from scenes of festivity or crime, 
may have looked up as they passed by the Ark and broke out into peals 
of langhter when they heard that Noah and his family had entered 
that huge craft, and were awaiting the coming flood. The great tides 
of business ebbed and flowed without a pause. Men bought and sold, 
and gave themselves up to riot and crime, and held high carnival 
despite the warnings of that just and good man. But the day came 
when God’s mercy was exhausted. Seven days passed after the Ark 
had been closed by unseen hands. 

The sun rose angry and red, and was soon darkened by thick and 
ominous clouds. ‘I'hen came the rain, and the lightning, and the tem- 
pest. Hours and days passed with no abatement of the awful storm. 
The windows of heaven were opened, and the fountains of the great 
deep were broken up. Mothers gathered in their children as they saw 
the torrents sweeping by. Men talked of the great rain as something 
unheard of in all the annals of the world. Fathers began to move 
their households to higher elevations where they might find security from 
the dreadful inundation. The swollen rivers at length overflowed the 


‘plains. Hamlets, and villages, and cities disappeared. The hills were 


covered with crowds who had ascended thither for safety, and who, 
from their summits that rose like lonely islands in mid-ocean, looked 
out with terror upon the mighty and surging waters that encircled 
them. Higher and higher rose that vast sea that was soon to wrap 
the earth in a funereal shroud. The work of ruin still went on, and 
the last family were looking out with terror upon the scene of desola- 
tion, and saw the Ark floating by over the wreck of a drowned world— 
and then sank beneath the rising waters, the last of the multitude that 
had filled the earth with violence. ‘There upon that lonely and shore- 
less sea, the family of Noah were floating in safety, protected and guided 
by him whom they had obeyed, and who would, in his own time, bring 
them forth to re-people the earth. In forty days the Ark floated, and 
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for a hundred and fifty days more, the water prevailed, until every living 
thing perished, and all traces of the old earth’s crimes were swept 
away. Days and months passed on, and still that strange craft rocked 
upon the billows of the ocean, until the waters subsided, and the Ark 
rested upon Ararat, and God remembered Noah and brought him out 
with his family at the end of the year, and sent him forth to replenish 
the earth. Looking upward the patriarch saw the bow in the clouds 
as the seal of God’s covenant never again in like manner to destroy the 
earth, and offered to him sacrifices for the mercy that had saved him 
and his house, and the Providence that had guarded them in their long 
and strange voyage, over a fathomless ocean that rolled above a drowned 
world. 

The history of this wonderful event has found a place amid the tra- 
ditions of almost all nations. The Chaldeans, the Phenicians, the 
Persians, Indians and Chinese, all have corrupted versions of the story 
which is found simply and fully narrated in the word of God. But the 
most remarkable attestation to the truth of the sacred record has lately 
been found amid the stones now placed in the British Museum, which 
were once part of the palace of the King of Erech, who reigned about 
the year 660 B. C. It claims to be the story of the flood as told by 
Noah himself, who is said to have obtained immortality. He relates 
how he was directed to build a great ship, and describes his method of 
building it, and how, when built, ‘I caused to go up into the ship 
all my male and female servants, the beasts of the field, the animals of 
the field, and the sons of the army.’ He speaks also of the coming of 
the tempest which destroyed all life from the face of the earth, the 
calming of the storm, the reappearance of the mountains, and the rest- 
ing of the ship upon the top of them, the sending forth of the raven 
and the dove, and the final disembarkation, and building of an altar of 
sacrifice. Thus, in these later ages of the world, when scepticism is 
throwing its doubts and sneers at the simplest records of God’s word, 
these attestations to their truth come to us from voiceless and silent 
witnesses which have been buried from the sight of men for more than 
two. thousand years, and if thus, the history of this event is proved 
true, we may receive the lessons which it is designed to teach us, and 
while we learn the abhorrence with which God regards sin, flee for 
refuge to the hope that is set before us in the gospel, to the Savior of 
the world in whom alone we may have life. 

III. And as this first ship of which history makes any mention was 
built under the direction of divine wisdom in the interests of the 
church, may not the church learn a lesson therefrom of the uses to 
which commeree shall be put, when the abundance of the sea shall be 
converted to God, and when every ship shall become a Bethel in which 
all whom it bears over the waters of the sea shall be the servants of 
Him who hath loved them and given himself for them. In the light 
of the histories and promises of the word of God, the Ark appears as a 
type of the part which commerce is yet to bear in the extension and 
triumphs of the kingdom of him who is the King of Kings, and whose 
is the séa, for He made it. 

1st. The prophecies of the Old Testament are full of descriptions 
which associate commerce with the final subjugation of the world to 
Christ. Some of the most beautiful figures which they use are drawn 
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from the sea, and appear to have been presented to the eyes of those 
who wrote, as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, in immediate and 
intimate associations with the growth and prosperity of the church. 
Amid the glories of the future which Moses saw when addressing to his 
people his parting words, was the part which Zebulon and Issachar 
were to bear in the establishment of religious institutions. Living as 
they were, by the most important seaport of the country, it was said of 
them, ‘They shall call the people unto the mountains; there they shall 
offer sacrifices of righteousness, for they shall suck of the abundance 
of the seas, and of the treasures hid in the sand.’ 

And as we turn from this early hint of the influence which commerce 
was to exercise in spreading abroad the knowledge of the true religion, 
we find especially, amid the prophecies of Isaiah, the clearest descrip- 
tions of the uses which would be made of the sea in opening to the 
nations the blessings and glory of the gospel. No man can read the 
glowing words of this prophet without feeling that his attention was 
often arrested by the ships which were to be made tributary to the 
kingdom of Christ. He saw the abundance of the sea converted to 
God, and with it also the forces of the Gentiles. He beheld the ships 
of Tarshish engaged in bringing the sons of the church with all their 
treasures, back to the home from which they had been exiled. He saw 
the land of shadowing wings from which messengers were going, in 
swift ships, to carry tidings that related to the extension and triumph 
of the cause of Christ. And standing as it were upon the shores of 
some mighty ocean on which were flocking the scattered tribes of God’s 
redeemed ones, he asked with wonder,—who are these that fly as a cloud 
and as doves to their windows? 

2nd. And so in all the history of the church, the hint which seemed 
to have been first drawn from the Ark was perpetually followed in the 
Providence of God toward his people. In the days of Solomon, the 
wealth of israel was wonderfully augmented by the navies he sent forth, 
which brought back from every land and clime the gold and treas- 
ures that enriched the people whom God had chosen as the depositories 
of his word and ordinances. It was from the sea of Galilee that 
Christ selected his noblest apostles, and its ships often bore him back- 
ward and forward in his missions of grace and mercy. It was by the 
ships of the Mediterranean that Paul was carried to and fro in his great 
work as the Apostle to the Gentiles, and was borne at length to Italy 
that he might preach the gospel as a prisoner to them who were in 
Rome. And so has the ship and the sailor been constantly associated 
with the church, in all its grandest interests and work. And the Ark 
has thus become a type of the part which commerce 1s to bear in the 
extension and triumphs of the kingdom of’ God. And as the first ship 
of which we have any knowledge bore within it a preacher of righteous- 
ness to that generation, so many a ship is now bearing not only mes- 
sengers of the gospel to the nations that are sitting in darkness, but 
earnest and faithful men who from the very nature of their occupation 
are prompt and fearless, and who will not hesitate, whenever duty calls, 
to stand up for the truth, and to bear aloft the standard of their Sa- 
vior and Captain. : 

3rd. And may not the church learn in all these lessons of God’s 
word and providence, her duty to make use of commerce as her agent, if 
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not for her salvation and perpetuity, for her enlargement and conquest, 
in subduing the world,to Christ.” Even now she may hear the echo 
of the words which Noah heard,—build thou an ark of Gopher wood, 
and may behold in that ancient ship which bore for a whole year the 
fortunes of the church—the symbol of commerce in its relations to the 
people of God and the kingdom of Christ. 

4th. The Ark was the connecting link between the old world and the 
new. It bore within its ample enclosure, the fortunes of our race. Its 
freight was the rarest and strangest that any ship ever cariied over the 
waters. But the most important of all that vast collection was the 
household of Noah, in whom all the destinies of the human race were 
centered. 

There were God’s people, for whose preservation all these arrange- 
ments had been made, there was the preacher of righteousness, who was 
to re-establish on the earth the institutions and ordinances of religion, 
and whose first act when he again walked forth upon the dry land, 
should be to offer a solemn sacrifice toGod. And so that Ark seems to 
be reading to the church and to the world lessons of mighty import as 
to what will be the ultimate mission of commerce in advancing the in- 
terests of the church and aiding the triumphs of the Prince of Peace. 
We need not ask of prophecy alone what she will do for the kingdom 
of Christ. History opens to us, already, wondrous revelations of the 
uses which are to be made, of her, for the enlargement and extension of 
the church of God. 

It is commerce that has opened up to the church new fields for her 
laborers, and that has helped her in her work of evangelization. It is 
commerce that has preceded the missionary, and prepared his way be- 
fore him. She opened to the church the rich and populous countries 
of Southern Asia, sending her adventurous and hardy sailors thither, 
by the way of the Cape of Good Hope, and bringing the teeming mil- 
licns of China, and India, and Japan, into contact, first with civilization, 
and then with the gospel. She boldly sailed westward upon the un- 
known waters of the stormy Atlantic, until a new world burst upon 
the astonished gaze of the nations, and America was opened to the 
church, as the theatre of some of its grandest movements for the con- 
version of the world to God. 

5th. And besides this obvious result of commercial enterprise, we 
may notice what she is doing to bind the nations in a common brother- 
hood, and so to prepare the way for the Gospel, amid people who may 
yet be ignorant of its truths. We cannot pass through the busy streets 
of any great commercial centre without meeting the representatives of 
all nationalities. They come hither for. the purposes_of business or 
pleasure and they return to their homes with new impressions of what 
Christianity is, and what it can do for the highest interest of society. 
And so, too, in all the marts of Asia, Africa, Europe and the islands of 
the sea may be found the representatives of Christian nations, ming- 
ling with the people of China and India, Japan, Egypt, and sharing 
with them the influences of a common Christianity. 

6th. And with this fact we notice also that commerce has given sub- 
stantial aid in carrying to the nations of the earth the influences and 
appliances of the Gospel. Over all her vast highways she holds an un- 
disputed sway and none can pass but with her consent. Her sery- 
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ants are the masters of the sea, and her swift ships bear the products of 
every clime and nation. They bore the first missionaries of the cross 


- from Palestine to Italy, and ever since, they have served the church, by 


carrying her agents and instruments for the work of missions. 

The Gospel follows in the track of commerce, and every new avenue 
of trade is a new opening for the church in which to enter upon the 
work of preaching the Gospel to every creature. 

~ And more than this, commerce has already given to the church, fear- 
less devoted and earnest men whose influence and labors have been of 
substantial service in the spread of the truth amid the nations of the 


earth. A hint concerning the folly of idolatry and the proper worship 


of the true God which dropped from the lips of one of the sailors of 
Capt. Cook, when he visited the islands of the Pacific, was remem- 
bered by that people for years, and prepared the way for their cordial 
reception of the early missionaries from America. A converted sailor 
has often become an earnest and faithful witness for the truth. A 
Christian captain, with a few sailors in sympathy with him, has often 
made his ship a Bethel whose influence has been felt in every port 
which they have entered. 

But time will not permit me to enlarge upon this theme. Enough 
has been said to remind us of the obligations which the Christian world 
is under to the sailor. We form a part of that vast field which Christ 
opened before his disciples when he said, ‘‘Go preach my Gospel to 
every creature.” The conversion of a sailor is the salvation of a soul 
for which Christ laid down his life. Were the work to stop here, that 
were enough to engage our noblest effort. Yet more than this is ac- 
complished. An earnest, fearless, prompt, obedient, self-sacrificing 
man is given to the church to help in its work of converting the world 
to Christ. He will never he afraid or ashamed to show his colors, or to 
declare his love for his Master. He never shrinks from duty or res- 
ponsibility, and so becomes a useful and important aid in accomplish- 
ing the mission of Christ’s Church—as his agent for making known his 
Gospel to every creature. It is for such reasons that the AMERICAN 
SHAMEN’S FRIEND Society claims the codperation of all Christian de- 
nominations, as being of like service to all, in this special work of caring 
for the spiritual interests of sailors. Its simple effort is to provide for 
them, Homes and Chaplains, and due attention to their general interest. 
It gives them libraries which they can read in their hours of leisure 
while at sea. It meets them when they arrive at port with an invita- 
tion to make their home amid Christian influences, where their hard 
earned wages are securely transmitted to their friends and families, or 
are kept from the miserable wretches who would rob them both of their 
money and their soul. It brings them to the house of God, where 
their own brethren of the sea are met for prayer and praise, and so 
seeks to lead them to Christ and to secure their highest well being and 
both for time and eternity. What has has thus been accomplished, 
while it is a subject of devout gratitude to him who has used this 
agency for the advancement of his kingdom, will bear a favorable com- 
parison with all similar work for the upholding and extension of the 
church of God. With singular economy in the machinery it has em- 
ployed, it can look over the whole field of its labors and see everywhere 
the happy results of its Har Century of effort in behalf of seamen. 

4 
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More than 5,000 Loan Libraries are afloat, reaching with their benefi- _ 
cent influence over a quarter of a million of seafaring men. 

Besides the establishment of Bethel churches in all important Am- 
erican sea-ports, it has Chaplaincies in China and Japan and Sandwich 
Islands, in Chili and Brazil, France, Italy, Belgium, Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden. Some of these Chaplains, like Dr. Damon, of Hono- 
lulu, and the Scandinavian missionaries, are exerting a noble influence 
upon the outlying population as well as upon sailors, and their labors have 
been followed by signal spiritual blessings. Besides these agencies, Sail- 
ors’ Homes and Reading-Rooms have been established in many places, 
and tracts and other religious reading have been gratuitously distributed 
on shipboard. The results of this work can never be fully known, till 
the issues of life are reviewed in the light of eternity. But as a means 
of approximating to some just idea of what has been accomplished, it 
may be stated that more than 800 cases of hopeful conversions at sea, 
are distinctly traceable to the single agency of the Loan Libraries. 

And may not the Society that thus cares for seamen ask of the Church 
the means for continuing a work so fruitful in the past and so hopeful 
for the future? It has lterally the world for its field, and it asks of all 
who love the Savior, and the souls of men, to aid it in its work of preach- 
ing the Gospel to those that go down to the sea in ships, and throwing 
around them influences that shall save them for Christ and his church, 
and that shall so help to hasten on the day when the abundance of the 
sea shall be converted to God, and the forces of the Gentiles come unto 
him,—and the knowledge of him shall fill the earth as the waters cover 
the sea. 


ONE HUNDRED years the mill has stood: 
One hundred years the dashing flood 

Has turned the wheel with roaring sound, 
Through foaming waters, round and round. 


A Meruopist MINISTER brought 
to America several young Japanese 
princes to be educated. One day 
he sat down with them and read to 


: h ‘ : 
then? “the | passage of “Serpture) “ore re es 


The same broad roof of blue is spread; 


which speaks about ‘‘ Christ sav- 
ing to the uttermost.” <‘* Well 
now friends,” he said, ‘‘ What do 
you think of it? Does it appear 
to you possible to be thus saved?” 
Reflecting a moment one of them 
said, ‘‘ Why, I should think so, if 
Jesus Christ is to do it.” 


HAPPINESS IS LIKE MANNA; it 
is to be gathered in grains, and 
enjoyed every day. It will not 
keep; it cannot be accumulated; 
nor have we got to go out of our- 
selves or into remote places to 
gather it, since it has rained down 
from heaven, at our very doors, or 
rather within them. 


And in the meadows, bright and green, 
The miller’s children still are seen. 


And thus the world is still the same ; 
The sunset clouds are turned to flame; 
And while we live, and when we die,’ 
The lark still carols in the sky. 


And others rise to fill our place ; 

We sleep, and others run the race: 
And earth beneath and skies above 
Ayre still the same; and Gop is love. 


GIv#! as the morning that flows out of heaven; 

Give! as the waves when their channel is riven; 

Give! as the free air and sunshine are given— 
Lavishly, thoughtfully, cheerfully give. 


Not the waste drops of thy cup overflowing; 
Not the faint sparks of thy hearth ever glowing; 
Not a pale bud from thy full roses blowing— 
But give, as He gives thee, who gave thee to 
live! 


SD eee 
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STAND BY 


** Do, grandmother, tell us about 
the little drummer-boy whose mot- 
to was ‘Stand by the ship.’ ” 

“Grandmother is not used to 
telling children stories; but, if you 
will be quiet, she will try.” And 
this is the story she told us: 

“During one of the fiercest bat- 
tles fought in the late rebellion, 
the colonel of a Michigan regiment 
noticed a very small boy acting as 
drummer. ‘The great coolness and 
self-possession of the boy as dis- 
played during the engagement; his 
habitual reserve, so singular in one 
of his years; his orderly conduct 
and his fond devotion to his drum 
—his only companion (except a 
few well-worn books, over which 
he was often seen to pore)—in 
which he took delight: this had 
attracted notice, both from the 
officers and the men. Col. B.’s 
curiosity was aroused, and he de- 
sired to know more of him. So 
he ordered that the boy should be 
sent to his tent. The little fel- 
low came, his drum on his breast 
and the sticks in his hands. He 
paused before the Colonel and 
made his best military salute. He 
was a noble-looking boy, the sun- 
burnt tint of his face in good keep- 
ing with his dark, crisp curls; but 
strangely out of keeping with the 
rounded cheeks and dimpled chin 
was the look of gravity and thought- 
fulness, altogether at variance with 
his years. He was a boy prema- 
turely taught the self-reliance of a 
man. Astrange thrill went through 
Col. B.’s heart as the boy stood be- 
fore him. 

«Come forward, my boy, I wish 
to talk to you;” the boy stepped 
forward, showing no surprise un- 
der the novel position he found 
himself. ‘I was very much pleased 
with your conduct yesterday,’ said 
the Colonel, ‘from the fact you 
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are so young and small for your 
position.’ 

“Thank you, Colonel; I only 
did my duty: I am big enough for 
that, if I am small,’ replied the 
noble little fellow. 

‘* Were you not very much fright- 
ened when the battle commenced ?’ 
questioned Col. B. 

“**T might have been if I had 
let myself think about it; but I 
kept my mind on my drum. I 
went in to play for the men: it 
was that I volunteered for. So I 
said to myself, ‘Don’t trouble your- 
self about what don’t concern you, 
Jack, but do your duty, and ‘Stand 
by the ship.’ ” 

“¢¢Why, that is sailors’ talk,’ 
said the Colonel. 

“<<Jt’s avery good saying if it 
is, sir,’ said Jack. 

“““«T see you understand the 
meaning of it. Let that rule guide 
you through life, and you will gain 
the respect of all good men.’ 

‘*? Hather Jack told me that, 
when he taught me to say, ‘ Stand 
by the ship.’ ” 

" «*« He was your father?’ 

«« “No, sir—I never had a father, 
but he brought me up.’ 

«*« Strange,’ said the Colonel, 
musing; ‘how much I feel like 
befriending this child. Tell me 
your story, Jack.’ 

<¢<¢J will tell it, sir, as near as [ 
can like Father Jack told it to me. 

*««My mother sailed on a mer- 
chant ship from France for Balti- 
more, where my father was living. 
A great storm arose; the ship was 
driven on rocks, where she split, 
and all hands had to take to the 
boats. They gave themselves up 
for lost; but at last a ship bound 
for Liverpool took them up. They 
had lost everything but the clothes 
they had on; but the captain was 
very kind to them: he gave them 
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clothes and some money. My 
mother refused to remain at Liver- 
pool, though she was quite sick, 
for she wanted to get to this coun- 
try so badly; so she took passage 
in another merchant ship just 
going to New York. She was the 
only woman on board. She grew 
worse soon after the ship sailed; 
the sailors took care of her. Father 
Jack was a sailor on this ship, and 
he pitied her very much, and he 
did all he could for her. But the 
doctor said from the first she could 
not live through it; he was right; 
for she died when I was eight days 
old. Nobody knew what to do 
with me,—they all said I would 
die—all but Father Jack; he asked 
the doctor to give me to him. The 
doctor said, let him try his hand, 
if he has a mind to,—it’s no use, 
the little one will be sure to go 
overboard after it’s mother. The 
doctor was wrong. I was brought 
safe to New York. He tried to 
find my father, but did not know 
how to do it, for no one knew my 
mother’s name. He left me with 
a family in New York when he 
went to sea again; but he could 
never find out anything about my 
mother, although he inquired in 
Liverpool and elsewhere. The last 
time he went to sea I was nine 
years old, and he gave me a present 
on my birthday, the day before he 
sailed. It was the last: he never 
came back again: he died of ship 
fever. He did a good part by me; 
he had put me to a free school at 
seven years of age, and always paid 
my board in advance for a year. 
So you see, sir, I had a fair start 
to help myself, which I did right 
off. I went errands for gentlemen, 
and swept out offices and stores. 
No one liked to begin with me, 
for they all thought me too small, 
but they soon saw I got along well 
enough. I went to school just the 
same. I did my jobs before nine 
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in the morning, and after school | 
let out I had plenty of time for 
work and to learn my lessons. 1. 
wouldn’t give up my school: for 
Father Jack told me to have all I 
could, and some day I would find 
my father, and he must not find 
me a poor ignorant boy. He said 
I must be able to look him in the 
face and say to him without false- 
hood, ‘ Father, I may be poor and 
rough, but I have always been an 
honest boy and ‘ stood by the ship,’ 
so you needn’t be ashamed of me.’ 
Sir, I could never forget those 
words.’—He dropped his cap, drum 
and sticks: he bared his little arm 
and showed the figure of a ship in 
full sail, with this motto beneath 
it, pricked into the skin: ‘Stand 
by the ship.’ 

“©* When I was twelve, I left 
New York and came to Detroit 
with a gentleman in the book bus- 
iness. I was there two years when 
the war broke out. One day, a 
few months after the war broke 
out, | was passing by a recruiting 
office. I went in; [ heard them 
say they wanted a drummer. I 
offered; they laughed and said I 
was so little; but they brought me 
a drum and I beat it for them. 
They agreed to take me. So the 
old stars and stripes was the ship 
now for me to stand by.’ 

“The Colonel was silent; he 
seemed in deep thought. ‘Now, 
do you ever expect,’ he said, ‘ to 
find your father?—you do not even 
know his name.’ 

“**T don’t know, sir; but Iam 
sure I shall find him, somehow. 
My father will be sure to*know I 
am the right boy when he does find 
me, for I have something to show 
him that was my mother’s;’ and 
he drew forth a little canvas bag, 
sewed tightly all around and sus- 
pended from his neck by a string. 
‘In this,’ he said, ‘is a pretty 
bracelet that my mother always 
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wore on her arm. Father Jack 
took it off after she died, to keep 
it for me. He said I must never 
open it until I found my father, 
and that I must wear it so around 
my neck, that it might be safe.’ 
*** A bracelet, did you say?’ ex- 
claimed the Colonel; ‘let me have 


it,—I must see it at once!’ 


*** With both his little hands 


clasped around it, the little boy 


‘stood looking into Col. B.’s face; 
then, slipping the string from over 


_ his head, he silently placed it in 


his hand. To rip open the canvas 
was but the work of a moment. 
**¢ J] think I know this bracelet,’ 
stammered Col. B.; if it be as I 
hope and believe, within the locket 


we will find two names—Wilhel- 


mina and Carleton, date — May 
26th, 1849.’ 

“There were the names, as he 
said. Col. B. clasped the boy to 
his heart, saying, ‘ My son, my son.’ 

“IT must now go back in my 
story. In the first year of his 
marriage, Col. B. and his lovely 
young wife sailed for Europe, ex- 
pecting to remain several years in 
southern Europe, on account of 
the delicate health of his wife. 
He was engaged in merchandise in 
the city of Baltimore. The sud- 
den death of his business partner 
compelled his return to America, 
leaving his wife with her mother 
in Italy. Soon after he left, his 
mother-in-law died. Mrs. B. then 
made arrdéngements to return to 
Baltimore at once, and took pass- 
age on the ill-fated steamer which 
was lost. Vainly he made inqui- 
ries: no tidings came of her. At 
last he gave her up as lost; he al- 
most lost his reason from grief and 
doubt. Fourteen years had passed; 
he did not know that God in his 
mercy had spared to him a precious 
link with the young life so lost and 
mourned. Restless and almost 
aimless, he removed to Michigan. 
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When the war broke out, he was 
among the first to join the army. 

‘‘There stood the boy, tears 
streaming down his cheeks. ‘ Fath- 
er,’ he said, ‘you have found me 
at last, just as Father Jack said. 
You are a great gentleman, while 
I am only a poor drummer boy. 
I have been an honest boy, and 
tried my best to do what was right. 
You won’t be ashamed of me, 
father.’ 

***T am proud to call you my 
son, and thank God for bringing 
you to me just as you are.’ 

‘My little hero is now a grown 
man. As the boy was, so 1s the 
man. ‘Stand by the ship.’” 

N. Y. Observer. 


Salt Wood, 


It is a curious fact that in the 
salt mines of Poland and Hungary 
the galleries are supported by wood- 
en pillars, which are found to last 
unimpaired for ages, in conse- 
quence of being impregnated with 
the salt, while pillars of brick and 
stone, used for the same purpose, 
crumble away in a short time by 
the decay of their mortar. It is 
also found that wooden piles driven 
into the mud of salt flats and 
marshes, last for an unlimited time 
and are used for the foundation of 
brick and stone edifices; and the 
practice of docking timber, by im- 
mersing it for some time in sea 
water, after it has been seasoned, 
is generally admitted to be promo- 
tive of its durability. There are 
some experiments which appear to 
show that, after the dry rot has 
commenced, immersion in salt wa- 
ter effectually checks its progress 
and preserves the remainder of the 
timber. Of the oldest known tim- 
ber, that in the Egyptian temples, 
4,000 years old, nothing is said as 
to the causes of its preservation. 
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From the Army and Navy Journal, August 19th, 1876. 
MODERN NAVIES. 


NO. II.—NAVY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The war of the Revolution termi- 
nated January 20th, 1783. But 
although the Navy was small, the 
injury inflicted by our privateers 
upon Great Britain in her most 
vulnerable point, her commerce, 
demonstrated that there was suf- 
ficient nautical enterprise in the 
country to supply, if properly util- 
ized, a good sized Navy. During 
the first two years of the war About 
eight hundred sail of the enemy’s 
merchantmen had been captured. 

On the termination of hostili- 
ties the Navy of the Revolution 
was disbanded, but not before it 
had displayed the flag in foreign 
waters and proved the metal of 
which it was made. Paul Jones 
had actually appeared with the 
Bon Homme Richard in the mouth 
of the Humber, where several ves- 
sels were taken or destroyed; and 
on the 23d of September, 1779, 
fought off Scarborough that cele- 
brated battle, which for skill, cour- 
age, and determination has few 
parallels in the annals of naval 
warfare. The inability of the 
Government to maintain even a 
small Navy at this time, is clearly 
shown in the report of the agent 
of the marine, which stated, Au- 
gust Sth, 1783, “that although 
it is an object highly desirable to 
establish a respectable marine, yet 
the situation of the public treasury 
renders it not advisable to purchase 
ships for the present—nor until 
the several States shall grant 
funds.” 

“The first effort,” says Kent, 
to relieve the people of this country 
from a state of national degra- 
dation and ruin, came from Vir- 
ginia in a proposition from its 
legislature (January, 1786), in ref- 


erence to our ocean commerce. 
This led to the calling of the con- 
vention which drew up, and, on 
the 17th of September, 1787, 
agreed to the Constitution of the 
United States. One month before 
this it had been resolved that the 
Commissioner of Marine accounts, 
in settling the accounts of the of- 
ficers, seamen, and marines of the 
late Navy of the United States, 
govern himself by the principles 
established for the line of the Army, 
etc., etc.” The inexperience and 
irresolution betrayed in the several 
acts quoted shows the foundation 
of the little Navy to have been as 
unsubstantial as the articles of con- 
federation under which it was 


formed. On the 13th of Septem- 


ber, 1788, the Constitution was 
fully ratified, and on the 4th of 
March, 1789, the Government as 
therein provided for went into 
operation. By that Constitution 
it is declared that Congress shall 
have power ‘‘ to provide and main- 
tain a Navy,” and ‘‘make rules 
for the government and regulation 
of the land and naval forces.”” The 
second section of Article Il. de- 
clares that ‘“‘The President shall 
be Commander-in-Chief of the Ar- 
my and Navy of the United States.” 
In an act approved August 7th, 
the Secretary of War was directed 
to perform such duties as the Pres- 
ident should entrust to him, rel- 
ative to the land and naval forces. 

For eleven years the United 
States was without a Navy. By 
our treaties of commerce, which 
have always been conceived in a 
liberal spirit, and have discovered 
an enlightened policy at times even 
in advance of the age, our foreign 
trade developed to such a degree 
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that it soon extended to every sea. 
We were now to learn what every 
maritime nation before us had 
> learned, that a Navy was indis- 
_ pensable to the safety of ocean com- 
_ merce and to the integrity of the 
national colors. The first act of 
Congress looking to the establish- 
- ment of a naval armament under 
_ the Constitution (Approved March 


27th, 1794,) was called forth, as 


_ the preamble states, by ‘‘ the de- 

_predations committed by the Al- 
gerine corsairs on the commerce of 
the United States.” The act au- 
thorized the President to provide 
_ ‘four ships to carry forty-four 

guns each, and two ships to carry 
thirty-six guns each.” But by the 
9th section, the act was to expire 
should peace take place between 
the United States and the regency 
of Algiers. Peace was purchased 
November, 1795, by the present of 
the handsome frigate Crescent, 36. 
That peace cost the people of the 
the United States nearly one mil- 
lion of dollars, a sum sufficient to 
have put afloat a squadron large 
enough to have driven all the Al- 
gerine corsairs from the face of the 
ocean! In 1796 Congress seeing 
there was danger of further diffi- 
culties, this time from French 
cruisers, authorized the completion 
of two ‘‘forty-fours’” and one 
“‘thirty-six,” and the perishable 
material of the other three to be 
sold. ‘Twelve years after the sale 
of the last ship of the Revolution, 
the Alliance, the forty-four gun 
frigate United States was launch- 
ed (Philadelphia, July 10th, 1797), 
and shortly afterwards the ‘‘ forty- 
fours” Constitution and Constel- 
lation. Congress after repeated 
urging by the Executive, though 
not until the danger became 1m- 
minent, authorized, little by little, 
an increase of the naval armament. 
April 30th, 1798, the act was pass- 
ed for the establishment of the De- 
partment of the Navy. 
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The new Navy was now fairly 
under way. The Navy of the Re- 
volution had died only as the sown 
seed, to germinate and bring forth 
more abundantly. All the old of- 
ficers of the Revolution that were 
available were reappointed and 
brought with them the experience 
of their former service. Of the 
new frigates scarcely too much can 
be said as finished specimens of 
naval architecture, and very great 
credit is due to the designer, Mr. 
Joshua Humphreys, of Philadel- 
phia. They were longer, propor- 
tionally, had heavier scantling, 
and carried heavier batteries than 
any ships of equal rating in the 
world. In fact they effected a 
marked change in the construction 
and arming of vessels of war. In 
support of this we may adduce 
here the evidence of the editor of 
James’ ‘‘ Naval History of Great 
Britain,” Captain Chamier, R. N.: 
“‘It is but justice in regard to 
America,” he observes, ‘‘ to men- 
tion that England has benefited 
by her example, and that the large 
classes of frigates now employed 
in the British service are modelled 
after those of the United States.” 
(James’s Naval History, vol. 1, 
page 44, note by editor. ) 

he first frigate fight wherein 
our new ships were tried was be- 
tween the Constellaiion and L’ In- 
surgente. We had drifted into a 
species of war with the French Re- 
public, owing to the depredations 
of her cruisers on our commerce, 
and though an act was passed 
(May 28th, 1798) authorizing, un- 
der certain conditions, the capture 
of French vessels, yet no formal 
declaration of war had been made. 
On the 9th of February, 1799, 
Captain Truxton, in the Consfel- 
lation, 38, with a crew of three 
hundred and nine men, after a hot 
engagement of one hour, captured 
the French frigate L’/nsurgente, 
Captain Barreault, of forty guns 
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and four hundred and nine men. 
That is to say, an American ‘‘38” 
captured a French “40.” But the 
American guns were 24 pounders, 
while the Frenchman had only 12s. 

The Constellation, uninjured be- 
low her rail, was very much cut up 
aloft; while the Frenchman was 
severely damaged in the hull. But 
the gist of the story is told in the 
list of killed and wounded. L’/n- 
surgente had twenty-nine men 
killed and forty-one wounded. The 
Constellation had but three men 
wounded! 

Kmboldened by our conciliatory 
policy with Algiers, Tripoli under- 
took to make excessive demands, 
which eventually brought on a war 
with her. This war lasted four 
years, and proved an admirable 
school of discipline for officers and 
men. The treaty of peace was 
signed June 3d, 1805. The young 
Republic thus leading the way in 
putting an end to the absurd de- 
mands for tribute by the Barbary 
powers, produced a great impres- 
sion throughout the civilized world, 
and, according to Cooper, the Pope 
of Rome is said to have ‘“‘ publicly 
declared that America had done 
more for Christendom against the 
barbarians, than all the powers of 
Europe united.” As this was solely 
the work of the infant Navy, it did 
much towards advancing its for- 
tunes, character and influence, and 
prepared it for the higher role it 
was about to play. 

June 18th, 1812, war was declar- 
ed against Great Britain, and on 
the 19th of August following, the 
Constitution captured the Guer- 
riere, the battle marking an im- 
portant era in the history of our 
Navy. Cooper gives the details of 
the fight, and very justly remarks 
that he has ‘‘dwelt at length on 
the circumstances connected with 
this action, not only because it was 
the first serious conflict of the war, 
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but because it was characterized — 
by features which, though novel at 
the time, became identified with 
nearly all the subsequent engage- 
ments of the contest, showing that 
they were intimately connected 
with the discipline and system of 
the American Marine.” (Cooper’s 
Naval History, vol. II, page 59.) 
Peace was Jeclared February 
18th, 1815, and to quote that au- 
thority once more, ‘‘the Navy 
came out of this struggle with a 
vast increase of reputation.” Coop- 
er justly ascribes the general effici- 
ency, the high tone and the disci- | 
pline of the Service ‘‘ to that apti- 
tude in the American character for 
the sea, which has been so con- | 
stantly, manifested.” In 1815, just 
after the close of the war with 
Great Britain, there is trouble 
again with Algiers. Decatur is sent 
out with a squadron and soon 
captures the Mashonda, 46, and 
the Hstidio, 22, brings the Dey to 
terms, and compels him, as far as 
America is concerned, to recognize 
the obligations of the law of na- 
tions. ‘The year following, Lord 
Exmouth, with an English squad- 
ron, exacted the same for Europe. 
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A New Folding Boat. 


The principle of these boats is 
not easy to describe so as to be 
quite comprehensible without a 
drawing, but we may ask our read- 
ers to imagine a canvas umbrella 
without a stick, and drawn out in- 
to a long shape like a boat, so that 
the wires which radiate from the 
socket, instead of all meeting in a 
point, touch each other two and 
two. Then the canvas, with its 
ribs, will form the bottom and sides 
of the boat, while the wires be- 
come the deck. When collapsed 
the deck doubles up in the centre, 
while the canvas, with its ribs, ar- 
ranges itself in folds more conye- 


Thus arranged, a_ boat 
forty feet long becomes only two 
and a half feet broad, and can be 
_ hung close to the side of the ship 
_ below the ordinary boats, or rather 
_ just between them and the ship. 

_ Thus, without loss of available 
space, each troop-ship or transport 
can carry four or six large horse- 
- boats, and they will be available 
for other purposes, which we shall 
touch upon by and by. In the act of 
lowering into the water the boat ex- 
pands and becomes 13 feet 6 inches 
broad. But it is manifest that 
if heavy weights are placed on the 


cy for the aeck to rise in the mid- 
dle (as an umbrella closes when 
the catch is freed from the socket), 
and the boat to collapse at the mo- 
ment its expansion is most neces- 
sary. At the first experiment, 
some weeks ago, sufficient provis- 
ion had not been made against this 
tendency. Horses were on board 
and the gun was being run over 
the side, when the centre of the 
deck rose a little, and the side went. 
under water. The pluck and cool- 
ness of a young artillery officer, 
Lieutenant Buckle, and that re- 
sponse of the men which always 
comes to pluck and _ coolness, 
brought gun and horses out of the 
dilemma, but the accident was for 
the time a serious blow to the cred- 
it of the boat. 

Mr. Berthon was not, however, 
at a loss for a remedy. He has 
since then stiffened the deck by 
cross bars, two small masts and wire 
ropes. Thus supported, the boat is 
strong enough for anything, and 
the experiments on the 16th ult, 
went off without a single hitch, 
The process was new to both men 
and horses. No systematic drill 
has been laid down, yet in eleven 
minutes from the time of the boat 
being arranged alongside the beach, 
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sides there. will be a strong tenden- 
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broadside on, the heaviest field- 
piece in the service was on board, 
with an officer, a sergeant, the gun- 
ners and drivers, and eight horses. 
So laden she was towed out into the 
harbor and again brought alongside 
the beach. The gun and limber 
were landed, and it was found that 
three more horses could be carried 
instead of the field-piece. It may 
be said that the boat would carry 
eleven big artillery draught-horses 
or twelve cavalry troopers. Then 
the three extra horses were landed, 
the gun and limber reembarked, 
and the boat, with its freight, 
towed across the harbor from the 
beach at Blockhouse Fort to Ports- 
mouth.—London Times. 
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Leedle Yawcob Strauss, 


I haf von funny leedle poy 

Vot gomes schust to my knee; 

Der queerest schap, der createst rogue 

As efer you did see; 

He runs, and schumps, und schmahses dings 
In all barts off der house— 

But vot of dot? he was mine son, 

Mine leed.e Yawcob Strauss. 


He gee der measles und der mumbs, 
Und eferyding dot’s out; 

He sbills mine glass of lager bier, 

Poots schnuff into mine kraut ; 

He fills mine pipe mit Limburg cheese— 
Dot vos der roughest chouse ; 

I'd take dot vrom no oder poy 

But leedle Yawcob Strauss. 


He dakes der milk ban for a dhrum, 
Und cuts mine cane in dwo 

To make der shticks to beat it mit— 
Mine cracious ! dot vos drue! 

I dinks mine head vos schplit abart, 
He kicks up sooch a touse— 

But nefer mind, der poys was few 
Like dot young Yaweob Strauss. 


He asks me questions sooch as dese : 
Who baints my nose so red ? 

Who vos it cut dot schoodt blace oudt 
Vrom der hair ubpon mine hed ? 

Und vhere der plaze goes vrom der lamp 
Vene’er der glim I douse— 

How gan I all dese dings eggsblain 

To dot schmall Yawcob Strauss. 


I somedimes dinks I schall go vild 
Mit sooch a grazy poy, 
Und vish vonce more I gould haf rest 
Und beaceful dimes enshoy; 
But ven he vash ashleep in ped, 
So quiet as a mouse, My 
I prays der Lord, ‘‘ Dake anydings, 
But leaf dot Yawcob Strauss.” 
Hartford Times, 
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THE GREAT BLAST. 


The destruction of Hallett’s 
Reef, in that part of the East River 
known as Hell Gate, was accom- 
plished most satisfactorily on Sun- 
day, Sept. 24th, 1876, at 2.50 P.M. 
The entire reef, comprising an 
area of three acres, was previously 
excavated, and the pillars support- 
ing the reef perforated in 6,000 
places, into which charges of dyna- 
mite and rendrock powder, to the 
extent of 52,206 1-2 lbs. had been 
introduced. We give below some 
of the details of the final prepara- 
tions for this most important act in 
an enterprise which was commenc- 
ed by General Newton seven years 
since. 

The following is a report from 
Captain Mercur to General New- 
ton, which gives the amount of 
explosives in the mine: 

Asroria, September 23d, 1876. 


GernERAL: The following are the num- 
bers and weights which you desired me 
to give you, viz.: 


Pounds 
Dynamite in tin cartridges. .... 24,812 
Dynamite in paper cartridges.. 1,164 
Dynamite in primers.......... 2,925 


Total number pounds dynamite. 28,901 
Rendrock in cartridges........ 9,0614 
Vulcan powder in cartridges... 14,244 


Total charge in mine.. .... .. 52,2064 
Total number of cartridges.... 18,596 
Total number of brass primers.. 3,680 
Total number of holes with 

DELIMCTS spiaeieatatons nce eke eae 3,645 
Number of iron pipes with 

JOM UT Rois SGdowe as bs aa ac 385 
Number of holes charged and 

MOULNPLUMEGerrtncie,. Pies = seis 782 
Total of holes and pipes....... 4,462 


Number of feet of connecting 

WACO cia vava ate aerate Nt oke eNeUeps 100,000 
Number of feet of leading wire. 120,000 
Number of cells in firing bat- 

tery, consisting of 12 batteries 

of 40 cells, 4 of 48 cells, and 


7 of 44 cells each............ 960 
"ards. 

Distanee of firing point from 
Shiaittiiaieonen? Acc Coe ee ; 650 


The following is a list of the 


names of the engineers in charge, 
and the men who have worked in 
the mine: 

John Newton, Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Engineers, Brevet Major-Gen- 
eral. 

James Mercur, Captain of En- 
gineers. ’ 

Joseph H. Willard, First Lien- 
tenant of Engineers. 

Julius H. Striedinger, civil en- 
gineer, assistant. 

Bernard F. Boyle, mining en- 
gineer, overseer. 

James Quigley and Robert S. 
Burnett, assistants. 

Foremen—Michael Boyle, John 
Furey, Bernard McLoughlan. 

Miners and chargers—Jeremiah 
Ryan, Wm. O’Neill, John Wills, 
Henry Halsey, Jr., Arthur Don- 
nelly, John Duffy, Edward Math- 
ews, Patrick Sullivan, John Sandy, 
Thomas Donnelly, Peter Mathews, 
John Durney, Richard Kendall, 
Michel Ward, Edward Kennedy, 
Francis Sanders, Wm. Dolan, and 
47 helpers. 


INCIDENTS OF THE BLAST. 


The mine was primed by 11 P.M. 
September 22d, and almost entirely 
“* flooded,” by means of a 12-inch 
syphon, at 7 A.m., Sunday morn- 
ing. The day was very wet and 
disagreeable, but notwithstanding 
this, every point of observation on 
both banks of the river, and on the 
numerous river craft in rear of the 
guard boats, swarmed with a mass 
of people variously estimated at 
from 100,000 to 150,000. The 
firing point was about 650 feet 
from the mine. At 2.20 p.M., half 
an hour before the blast, a gun was 
fired from the Government scow, 
to give notice to all. ‘Ten minutes 
before the explosion another gun 


\ 


_ —and took their places. 
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the purpose. 
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sounded its warning, and at the 


same time Mrs. Gen. Newton ar- 


rived at the firing point, accom- 
panied by a nurse who carried in 
her arms little Mary Newton, two 


_ years and four months old—a pret- 


ty little child with blue eyes, fair 
skin, and light curly hair. The 
party passed into the shed—which 
was constructed without sides, that 
the view might not be obstructed 
Two or 
three minutes later Gen. Newton 
came from the bomb-proof with 
Gen. Abbot, Capt. Mercur, Mr. 
Striedinger and others. The offi- 
cers and civilians stood outside the 


~ shed and close at hand, while Gen. 


Newton frequently consulted his 
watch as he talked in a pleasant 
way with Mrs. Newton and his 
staff. Finally he said to his daugh- 
ter, ‘‘Come my little girl,” and 
lifting her from the nurse’s arms 
stood her by the side of the key- 
board upon a box placed there for 
Gen. Newton stood 
with his open watch in his left 
hand and his child’s hand in his 
own. Silently he watched the se- 
conds pass. At length he shut his 
watch and returned it to his pocket, 
said something to Mrs. Newton 
which was inaudible to persons 


- outside of the little shed, and pres- 


sed the little hand of his child 
upon the key. 

The result was just what he had 
confidently asserted weeks ago 
that it would be. A column of 
water was seen to shoot up to the 


a height apparently of 75 or 80 feet, 


carrying a part of that distance a 
few stones of small size and several 
portions or sections of the coffer 
dam. Some imagined that huge 
portions of rock were thrown up, 
but spectators from both sides 
agreed in the statement that only 
small rocks and portions of the 
dam were projected into the air. 
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The report. followed instantly, and 
at the firing station, was not so 
loud as that caused by the dis- 
charge of two or three pieces of ord- 
nance, while the jar was no great- 
er than that felt from such a dis- 
charge at the distance, say, of 100 
feet, though the explosion was dis- 
tinctly heard at Tarrytown, N. Y., 
at least 20 miles in an air line, and at 
Summit, N. J., twelve miles away. 
The commotion of the water was 
great for a few minutes, and the 
earth of which the coffer dam was 
partially composed made it very 
muddy, while pieces of timber and 
boards were thrown over and over 
on its surface in such a manner as 
to show how greatly the element 
was stirred. For a few minutes 
after the explosion the people on 
the shore and on the vessels utter- 
ed not a word, hardly breathing, 
as they stood in perfect silence 
watching the spot where more than 
50,000 pounds of powerful explo- 
sives had been fired. When the 
conviction at length forced itself 
upon their minds that the great 
explosion, which had been the sub- 
ject of so many wild theories, and 
had been the cause of fear to thou- 
sands, was over, the cheers that 
broke from the crowds were deafen- 
ing, while the whistle of every 
steamer was employed to increase 
the sounds of rejoicing. ‘‘ Three 
cheers for Gen. Newton,” some 
one exclaimed, and they were given 
and prolonged by loud and en- 
thusiastic shouts. Soundings taken 
to test the results of the explosion 
show a depth of 12 feet at a dis- 
tance of 180 feet from the shore, 
not less than 16 feet from 180 to 
300 feet, and not less than 20 feet 
beyond 300. So vessels drawing 
12 feet of water can approach with- 
in 70 yards of the shore; those draw- 
ing 19 feet can pass within 100 


yards,—-Ariny and Navy Journal. 
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Destitute Children of Seamen. 


I venture to ask for a small portion of 
your space, to submit the claims of an 
institution with which I have been con- 
nected for the past ten years, and which 
cannot, I think, fail to enlist your favor- 
able consideration and that of your 
readers. I refer to the Home for Desti- 
tute Children of Seamen, on Staten Is- 
land, and the appeal that I wish to make 
is this: ; 

It is well known that at this season of 
the year, and, in fact, during most of 
the summer and autumn months, large 
numbers of Americans eross the ocean 
between this country, aud England, in 
pursuit of business or pleasure. There 
being no American steamship lines, ex- 
cepting the one to Philadelphia (thanks 
to our enlightened system of  ‘‘ protec- 
tion” to American industry which for- 
bids us to build or to buy), all or most 
of these travelers make the transit in 
English steamers. In fact, we may say 
that the passenger business of these lines 
is derived in great part from American 
patronage. On many of these steamers 
a box may found, in which subscriptions 
ean be deposited for the Liverpool Sea- 
men’s Orphan Asylum, a most excellent 
charity, and one kindred to that in be- 
half of which I write, and appeals are 
frequently made, as well to passengers, in 
aid of this institution, which often result 
in the collection of considerable sums. 
I had the pleasure myself, on one occa- 
sion, of saying a word to my fellow pas- 
sengers in behalf of this charity, and a 
collection of some £20 or £25 was the 
response. One of my friends, a cap- 
tain in the Cunard line, told me that he 
had, during his service as commander 
of one of their steamers, received hard on 
to £1,000, for the Asylum, most of which 
had come to him in the way I have des- 
eribed. 

Now it would be far from my wish or 
intention to lessen the income of an in- 
stitution which is doing such a good 
work, or to depreciate or to injure it in the 
smallest way. On the contrary, my 
best sympathies cannot fail to be with it. 
But most of those who read these lines, 
if such there may be, and especially 
those who have made transatlantic voya- 
ges, may not be aware that we have here 
a sister society which receives the or- 
phans and half orphans of sailors, and 
prosecutes a work similar to that of the 
Liverpool institution, modest in its 
scope it is true, but I think none the less 
effective, so far as its sphere extends, I 
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must add, too, that this charity—the 


) 


Home for Destitute Children of Seamen | 
—depends entirely on voluntary contri-_ 


butions for its existence, and at the pre- 
sent time these contributions are very 
difficult to procure. It has occurred to 
me, therefore, to suggest to my country- 
men and countrywomen, and particular- 
ly to those ‘‘who go down to the sea 
in ships,” that some remembrance of a 
charity at home, like this, would not be 
amiss. 

As experience has shown that they are 
quite willing to subscribe to an institution 
which has for its object the care of the 
children of seamen, why should not our 
society receive a portion of their bene- 
factions? I think it would be a kind and 
graceful act of the different steamship 
lines, if they would permit boxes to be 
put in their vessels, bearing the name of 
our Home as well, and when passengers 
are asked to subscribe, to allow our so- 
ciety to be presented in conjunction. 
The results of these appeals could be 
equitably distributed between the two 
institutions. Americans would then have 
the pleasure of knowing, that while con- 
tributing to the means of a charity which 
at some future time may receive under 
its protection the children of the very 
sailors who are attached to the ship on 
which they are embarked, they are help- 
ing a smaller but no less deserving or- 
ganization at home, as well. 

There are few who can do so, who do 
not feel impelled when they are approach- 
ing the termination of their voyage, to 
acknowledge in a practical manner, the 
devotion and skill which, aided by a 
Higher power, have conducted them safe- 
ly through the dangers of the deep; and, 
on the other hand, it is, and must be, a 
consoling reflection to the sailor whose 
life is spent amid those dangers, to 
know that there are some who will care 
for his children, should he be lost to them 
—that they will be secured from want, 
educated, surrounded by good influences 
and taught to lead a useful life. This 
is precisely the work of the Liverpool 
Seamen’s Orphan Asylum, and of our 
own little society, the latter being the 
only one in this country, so far as I am 
aware, which makes the children of the 
sailor its special care. Does it not de- 
serve to be encouraged, and particularly 
by those who owe their lives to the sail- 
or’s devotion and attention to duty? 

Very truly yours, ; 
Cuartes H, MARSHALL. 

No. 88 Burling Slip, New York, Oct. 

7th, 1876, 
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; Yor the Sailors’ Magazine. 
“LIFE ON THE OCEAN WAVE” OF THE PACIFIC, OR A 
PASSAGE FROM SAN FRANCISCO TO HONOLULU. 
BY REY. S. C. DAMON, D. D., SEAMEN’S CHAPLAIN AT HONOLULU, S. 1. 


During my recent visit to the Hastern 
States, many inquiries were made re- 
specting the passage from San Francisco 
to Honolulu. How long? Is it pleasant? 
Do the passengers suffer from sea-sick- 
ness? How will the Pacific compare with 
the Atlantic? These form a good sam- 


-ple of questions upon this topic. As 


some of the readers of the Magazine 
may feel an interest in this subject, I 
propose, in this letter, to describe ‘‘ Life 
on the Ocean Wave,” about as it is now 
passing before me on board this vessel. 
I will first refer to 


THE STEAMER ‘‘ CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO.” 


This is one of the very best steamships 
ever built and owned by the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Co. She was built in 1875, 
by the famous builders John Roach & 
Son, of Chester, Penn., on the Delaware 
River. As the story runs, and my in- 
formant speaks from knowledge, this 
Company had been somewhat censured 
for several ships which they had built for 
the ‘‘ Pacific Mail Co.” and they felt that 
it was necessary to retrieve their good 
name. When the keel of this vessel was 
laid, there was a tacit agreement among 
builders, architect, workmen, and_ all 
hands, that one ship, at least, should be 
built ‘‘upon honor.” Now this good 
steamer City of San Francisco is the re- 
sult, and I am sure she is all that could 
be desired. I go about the vessel and I 
am constantly more and more impressed 
with the. idea that she is built ‘‘ upon 
honor.” Inno part of the vessel is there 
the least appearance of ‘‘shoddy.” Wood- 
work, iron-work, all kinds of work, are 
of the very best description. In tonnage, 
she is a little over 3,000 tons, and can be 
made to run 14 miles per hour, but her 
schedule time is 11 miles, and that is 
about what we are now doing, from day 
to day. We left San Francisco, August 
16th, and are now five days out—August 
21st—hoping to reach Honolulu, Thurs- 
day morning, the 24th. If so, we shall 
make the passage in 8 days—a distance 
of 2,100 miles, or a little over 250 miles 
per day. 


PASSENGERS. 


We have on board, 84 first-class pas- 
sengers, and 52 in steerage—total, 186— 
56 are for Honolulu. The remainder, 80, 
are bound to the Australian Colonies. 
Several of them are returning from the 
Centennial. Among our passengers we 
have every variety of profession and char- 
acter. Some are rich land-owners in 
New Zealand, owning immense flocks of 
sheep. One is a returning Civil Engi- 
neer, belonging to the Government Sur- 
vey in India. Another is the Govern- 
ment Geologist of New Zealand. Anoth- 
er is a Catholic Priest, belonging to Syd- 
ney, N.S. W. With the latter I have 
had frequent interviews, and we loan 
each other books. We may differ theo- 
logically, but there is one subject upon 
which we are perfectly agreed. We think 
the treatment of the Chinese in Califor- 
nia, is perfectly inhuman and barbarous. 
It is something requiring the sternest in- 
terference of the Police, who should be 
sustained by every right-minded citizen. 
My Catholic fellow-passeuger speaks in 
the most unqualified terms respecting the 
Chinese of Sydney, as an industrious, 
law-abiding class of the people. This 
topic leads me to refer specially to the 
Chinese employed on board the vessel. 


CHINESE SEAMEN. 


T learn from Captain Waddell, that at- 
tached to the vessel are 105 persons, in- 
eluding servants, waiters, &c. Of this 
total number, 75 are Chinese, or about 
three-fourths, including 85 firemen and 
coal heavers. The remainder are deck- 
hands and waiters. At a glance, it will 
appear that a great revolution is now 
going forward among the sea-faring la- 
borers on shipboard. Nearly all the “ Pa- 
cific Mail Co’s” ships employ Chinese 
seamen and laborers. How far this revo- 
lution will extend, it is quite impossible 
now to predict. The Chinese are indus- 
trious, obedient, sober, apt, respectful, 
law-abiding, and labor for less wages than 
American or Huropean sailors. The lat- 
ter obtain $25 per month, while the Chi- 
nese work for $16 and $18 per month, 
The supply is unlimited at the present 
time in all parts of the Pacific. The 
employment of Chinese as seamen and 
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laborers, is a topic upon which much 
may be written. While I am now writ- 
ing, here comes the Chinese servant who 
takes care of my state-room. He is 
most neat, respectful and quick, doing 
whatever is required without the least 
grumbling or growling. The clamor in 
California will soon pass away, for I 
am satisfied they will stand their ground 
and work their way. In the great labor- 
market I do not see why the Chinese 
have not equal rights with laborers com- 
ing from any ‘part of Europe. Some 
complain that the Chinese only come to 
America to earn money and return 
to their own country. 1 would ask if 
Europeans and Americans do not go to 
China for the same purpose. The very 
same line of argument which would ban- 
ish the Chinese from California and other 
parts of America, would banish foreign- 
ers from China. Hence, for the U.S. 
Government to enact laws against the 
Chinese coming to America, appears to 
me the most absurd and suicidal policy. 
Lately, in passing over the overland Rail- 
road, I saw Chinese laborers scattered 
along the railroad, from beyond Ogden 
to San Francisco. Their labor is neces- 
sary to gather the immense crops of Cali- 
fornia. 
SABBATH AT SEA. 


Yesterday was the Sabbath. It is a 
rule of the Company, that the Episcopal 
service shall be read on the Sabbath. 
As we had an English clergyman on 
board, he read the service, and preached 
upon ‘‘the fashion of this world passing 
away.’ The day passed very quietly. 
Seeing many engaged in reading good 
books, I was interested and gratified to 
learn that many of these books had in- 
scribed upon the cover, the following: 
“Tau PRoPERTY OF THE AMERICAN SEA- 
MEN’s FRIEND Socipty.” 

This led me to examine the library, 
and I learned that books furnished by 
the SEAMEN’s FRIEND Society, were about 
the only good reading on shipboard. I 
hope this fact will encourage the patrons 
and donors of ship’s libraries to go for- 
ward in their good work. I am quite 
sure this enterprise of furnishing small 
libraries for ships is one of the most use- 
ful and satisfactory. I can testify that 
yesterday I saw quite enough to enable 
me to bear my most unqualified testi- 
mony in its favor. 


COMFORTS AT SHA. 


Some people will complain, however 
good may be their fare and accommoda- 
tion on shipboard, but no reasonable 
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passenger can complain of this ship. In 
almost every respect, it is the best ap- 


| 


pointed, and the most comfortable, which _ 


it has ever been my privilege to enjoy. 
This ismy fourth voyage from the Islands 
to the American Coast, and having tried 
a schooner, a coal-ship, a man-of-war- 
transport, and a steamer, I can truly say 
that the City of San Francisco is the 
most comfortable. Certainly, we have 
no occasion to complain of our table, as 
the bill of fare, at our last dinner, would 
very decisively show. 


PREPARE FOR THE WORST. 


Those voyaging upon the ocean are li- 
able to be overtaken by sudden disaster, 
and compelled to betake themselves to 
the boats, or perhaps to their life-preser- 
vers. Captain Waddell has inaugurated 
a system which meets my most cordial 
approval. The whole ship’s company of 
241—including passengers and crew— 
are organized in separate boat’s com- 
panies. Each passenger is furnished with 
a ticket indicating to which boat he be- 
longs, in ease of the ship being burnt or 
sinking. I have a ticket, for example, 
assigning me to boat No. 1. Each boat 
has its Captain, who is a navigator, and 
his crew of sailors. Ata glance, it will 
be seen, how admirable this arrangement 
would be in case we were aroused at 
night by the cry of ‘‘fire!” ‘‘fire!” or 
‘ship is sinking!” Thus each person on 
board is provided for, so far as human 
forethought can go. Captain W. informs 
me that the ladies are generally the most 
prompt and ready to adopt this arrange- 
ment. 


INSPECTION OF THE SHIP. 


Last evening I was complimenting: the 
Captain on the good order and neatness 
of his ship. He replied: ‘‘if you will 
go with me, at half past eight o’clock, 
Dll show you how I keep things in order.” 
At the time appointed, I accompanied 
him in his tour of inspection of the ves- 
sel, ‘‘fore and aft.”” We passed through 
the pantry, caboose, social saloon, dining 
saloon, and steerage. Such cleanliness 
and order I never before witnessed on 
shipboard. A first-class private family 
residence could not have appeared at bet- 
ter advantage. Of course, passengers 
and all the ship’s company are made 
quite comfortable, and a voyage is thus 
shorn of most of its terrors and discom- 
forts. Looking out upon the spacious 
deck, or through the ample saloons, 
or into the well-furnished staterooms, 
surely, a passenger over the ‘‘glad wa- 
ters of the broad” Pacific, is not the 
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“most undesirable event of one’s life. 
Occasionally we are favored with music, 
having a good piano on board. I am 


quite inclined to think Sankey’s songs— 


* Hold the Fort ”—‘‘ The old, old Story” 
—and ‘‘Sweet by-and-by ”—refresh the 
soul as satisfactorily, on shipboard, as 
in some well-arranged vestry. If one is 
so inclined, he can ordinarily find genial 
christian fellowship at sea. I have, or- 
dinarily, and now find it to beso. We 
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have an unusual proportion of good chris- 
tians on board, and at any time it is 
easy to engage in conversation on ordi- 
nary topics suggested by life at sea, or if 
so inclined, follow the example of some 
described by Milton :— 


‘ Others apart, sat on a hill retired, 
In thoughts more elevate, and reasoned h’gh 
Of Providence, fore-knowledge, will and fate, 
Fixed fate, free will, fore-knowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandeiing mazes lost.” 


WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


Sweden, 
STOCKHOLM. 

For June, July and August, Mr. A. M. 
LuuNGBERG reports that he had visited 88 
Swedish, 3 Dutch, 11 Norwegian, 119 
Finlandian, 20 German, 7 French, 9 
Danish and 4 English vessels—261 in all, 
meeting an unusual number of believers 
in Curist, and preaching as usual, to 
thet, and their companions. 

, tt Se 


Denmark, 
COPENHAGEN. 

Mr. A. Wouuzson wrote, September 2ist, 
acknowledging Gop’s goodness in bless- 
ing his labors among sailors, for the pre- 
vious month. He had preached seven 
times on shipboard, to an average of 40 
to 50 hearers, and visited 39 vessels. 
Some hearers had resolved to live for 
Gop. He had also visited thirty-five sea- 
men’s families. Thirty-seven copies of 
the Holy Scriptures had been distribut- 
ed by him during the month. ‘‘A few 
days since,” says he, ‘‘I received a letter 
from San Francisco, from a new convert 
to Curist. He speaks of a New Testa- 
ment received from me, during my service 
in New York; says he finds in it words 
of interest, and adds a prayer that the 
Lord will fix them in his memory.” 

—___——_— 2<-—_—- 


Marseilles, France. 
Chaplain Brooks, in a letter dated 
October 2nd, says that the steward of the 
Sailors’ Club registered nine hundred 


visits from seamen in the preceding three — 
months. At the Hospital, typhoid fever 
had been prevalent, among American, 
English, and Scandinavian seamen, and 
the opportunity to visit and reach them 
with religious influences, had been im- 
proved. Attendance upon services had 
quite increased. 


———___~2 2 -_. 


Yokohama, Japan, 

The following is the letter from Capt. 
Doane of the American ship Cleopatra, 
received there by our faithful sailor Mis- 
sonary in that harbor, Mr. W. T. Austen, 
and by him transmitted to us, to which 
we referred in our last Macazine. It 
brings to notice, among other pleasant 
things, the very hearty help given for 
many years past, to all spiritual labor for 
seamen, by the Christian Missionaries, 
ladies and gentlemen, in that most inter- 
esting port. 

Suip CreopatRra, May 17th, 1876. 

My dear Mr, Austen: Ere we take our 
final leave of your port, I feel that my 
acknowlegements are due to you and also 
to eur Christian brethren and sisters of 
Yokohama, for the kind welcome and 
fellowship that we as a ship’s company 
have received at your hands. 

The several meetings that you have 
held on board our ship will always be re- 
membered as among the pleasantest re- 
miniscences of my life. To myself, as 
well as others on board, they were seasons 
of refreshing from the Lorp, and on 
that great day when the results of all 
efforts for our Savior shall be brought to 
light, it will doubtless be said of this 
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one and that one among us, that they 
were born into the kingdom here, for I 
feel assured that the good seed of the 
word has fallen into hearts prepared by 
the Lorp, for his honor and glory. 

Gop, has in his Providence called you 
from among us, to make known the riches 
of his love and mercy to those that go 
down to the sea in ships. How vast is 
the field and how few are the laborers in 
this portion ofthe vineyard! Ithank God, 
however, that his promise to us ‘‘ that 
the abundance of the sea shall be con- 
verted” unto Him, is daily being fulfill- 
ed. Sailors, as a rule, have warm hearts, 
generous impulses and teachable spirits, 
and consequently are easily influenced 
for good or evil by surrounding cireum- 
stances. Their greatest danger lies in the 
fact that they too often get into the 
hands of the Philistines, first—while the 
sad truth remains that the ‘‘ Davids” 
and ‘‘ Mothers in Israel” too often ne- 
glect to meet them on their arrival in 
port, with a welcome, and an assurance 
that if you will ‘‘come with us we will 
do you good.” But this reflection cer- 
tainly will not apply to you and to many 
Cristian gentlemen and ladies of Yoko- 
hama, whose hearts have been led to take 
such a prayerful and practical interest 
in seamen visiting your port. 

I, very sincerely, and in behalf of this 
ship’s company, bid you God speed in 
the good work given you, praying that 
the Lorp will approve of your ministry, 
by enabling you to turn many sailors 
from the way of death, to the way of 
life everlasting, for his great name’s sake. 
Hoping that we shall be remembered at 
your daily meetings for prayer and praise, 

J remain, dear sir, Yours in Christ, 

Doane. 


In this connection we print the official 
announcement of the adoption of Sun- 
day as a day of rest by the government 
authorities in the Empire of Japan. It 
is said that it was first announced to a 
band of Missionaries, in a prayer-meet- 
ing. 

NOTIFICATION 27. 

“Tt is hereby notified that up to the 
present time the first and sixth days have 
been observed in the Government offices 
as the days of rest. But from the ist 
of April next all Government offices will 
be closed on Sunday, and will be open 
only until noon on Saturday. 

“Sango SANEYOSHI, ‘‘Prim Minister. 

‘*Mareh 12th, 1876.” 
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New York City. 


* CONVERSIONS AT THE SAILORS’ HOME. 


Messrs. BoreLuA and SPENCER, our 
Missionaries at the Homs, 190 Cherry St., 
head the following—‘‘A morning and 
evening long to be remembered.” 

“‘Our hearts go out in gratitude to 
God when we see the manifestation of — 
his Spirit in the conversion of souls. On 
Saturday September 23rd, the power of 
God was shown in the conversion of two 
young men, one in the morning at the 
inquiry meeting, in the little upper room 
at the Sartors’ Homs, and the other, at 
the regular prayer-meeting in the Chapel, 
at the same place. 

“These two men have been ready on 
all occasions to bear their testimony to 
the power of Jesus to save from sin. 
Their walk and conversation show that 
they have been with Jesus and have 
learned of him. They are happy, now, 
and doing what they can, to bring others 
to the same Savior. One, a Norwegian, 
and quite a young man, relates that for 
two years he had tried by good works to 
become a Christian, but never got peace 
till by the power of the Holy Ghost he 
was brought to accept salvation through 
simple trust in the finished work of 
Christ. 

**The other, an Englishman, a young 
man addicted to many vices, coming on 
shore and attending the means of grace 
daily held at the Homn, was brought un- 
der deep conyiction of sin (so deep that 
his face showed remorse of conscience) 
and found peace in the same way. Others 
have been blessed during the past few 
weeks.” : 


TIDINGS FROM A CONVERTED SAILOR. 

That sailors when converted to CuristT 
remember, with the utmost affection, 
the friends by whom they were brought to 
see and love the Lorp, is very evident 
from the following letter lately received 
at our Sailors’ Home in Cherry St., by 
its Superintendent and his wife, dated 
Melbourne, Australia, July 20th, 1876. 


‘* DEAR FRIENDS : J write to tell you of 
my safe arrival here, and to thank you 
again and again for the many kindnesses 
that I have received from you. I think 


ship, restrained me. 


_ evening meetings. 
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and know that next to my Maker I owe 


you my thanks for the new life I have - 


chosen. Many, many times when I had 
nearly fallen, your example and the new 
thoughts engendered by your family wor- 
I always left that 
room with a firmer purpose, and a new 
desire for the pure life to which I had so 
long been a stranger. 

“Since I left you, I have tried—God 
knows how hard I have tried—to keep 
my vows, and bea Christian. I have often 
fallen into error, for it does seem hard 
at times to be Christlike, aboard ship. 
But I always go on my knees and ask 
God’s blessing upon my endeavors, and 
I know that every prayer is answered 
for I always feel stronger and better, 
afterwards. Then I find myself control- 
ling passions and submitting to trials, in 
a way to which I was altogether a-stran- 
ger a short time ago. Won’t you give me 
an interest in your prayers? I always 
ask God’s blessing on you and yours. 

“I wrote to my mother telling her of 
all the trouble you had, with me, and I 
suppose that long ere this, you haye heard 
from her. 

“« Please give my warmest thanks to Mr. 
Murphy, for the kindly interest he took 
in me. That God’s best gifts may be 
bestowed upon you all, prays,— 

Yours to command, 
Ra, DY 


MISSIONARY LABOR. 

In July, August and September, Mr. 
De Witt C. SuaTeR made 1,193 visits 
to seaman’s boarding-houses, and 850 to 
vessels of all classes, besides 25 visits 
to the Hospitals. He also held thirty- 
three preaching services and out door 
meetings, and attended 120 day and 
‘“‘Some men,” he 
says, ‘‘ have been truly converted to Gop 
—one at the ‘Charity’ Hospital, and he 
is now an earnest pleader with the pa- 
tients in the ward, to give their hearts to 
Christ. After his conversion, when told 
by his physicians, that there was no hope 
of his recovery, he replied—‘‘ God has 
spoken before you,” and he is now get- 
ting well. Large numbers of seamen at- 
tend a “‘ gospel tent” service at Pier 
16, East River. A Hollander who came 
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with his family, stood up for prayer, and 
afterwards gave his heart to the Savior. 
A young sailmaker, who attended the 
meeting, regularly, said he felt it was 
the only meeting he could attend, on ac- 
count of his destitute condition. This 
young man fully gave his heart to the 
Savior, and is now in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, in a mission in the city. 
““At one of our meetings a young man 
came to me and took me by the hand. I 
recognized him to be one with whom I 
had conversed and to whom I had given 
words of consolation and Christian sym- 
pathy while standing on the ‘bridge ” 
crossing the ‘‘ Wallabout Basin.” He 
was then in very destitute circumstances, 
for want of employment, and said he 
meditated throwing himself into the 
‘‘pasin.” Before we separated, he drew 
from his side pocket, a Testament, and 
said, he would still trust in God’s word. 
I gave him an invitation to attend the 
‘‘ Appleton Mission” meetings. He is 
now a regular attendant at the above 
Mission, and has charge of a Bible class. 
“From the time the workmen began 
digging out the channels for ‘‘ Wall- 
about Basin ” until the present, I have 
visted the vessels, and supplied the offi- 
cers and seamen, and their families, on 
the canal boats, with religious reading, 
frequently holding religious services on 
board. I also gave invitations to attend 
the services at ‘‘ Appleton Mission,” 
located at the head of the “Basin.” This 
Enterprise is truly conducted on the 
“‘Gospel plan,” ‘‘ without money and 
without price.” It was originated and 
is supported at the expense of Mr. W. F. 
Jorvan, and Mr. W. A. Ross, two Christ- 
ian merchants, to whom the Mission- 
House and ‘‘Grove” were granted by 
the Messrs. ArpLetrons, publishers, for 
mission purposes. This Mission has been, 
and still is blest of Gop, to seamen, and 
hundreds of others who attend its meet- 
ings. Over fifty persons have been led to 
‘* believe with their hearts unto righteous- 
ness, and confess with their mouths unto 
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salvation,” in connection with the above 
mission work. The Lord still blesses me 
with the privilege, as He has done for the 
past thirteen years, of being a co-worker 
with the brethren and sisters of the 
** Mariners’ church” and the church of 
“Sea and Land,”’—also with the several 
““Seamen’s Missions” in Water street, 
where without a doubt hundreds of sea- 
men, during the past two years, have 
been converted, and are now faithful mis- 
sionaries in the cause of Christ through- 
out the world.” 


INTEREST AMONG FOREIGN CREWS. 

A Colporteur devoting himself main- 
ly to the seamen in the port of New York, 
reports decided religious interest among 
sailors from foreign ports, particularly 
the crews of British vessels. He gives 
incidents showing blessings attending 
these efforts. 


AT THE BROOKLYN, N. Y., NAVY YARD. 


A very agreeable tribute of gratitude 
was paid, here, to Mr. T. D. Wrurams, 
the Agent of the Brooklyn City Bible 
Society, a few weeks ago, by the crew of 
the U.S. ship Vandalia, about to leave 
for Europe, in the presentation of a 
handsome gold headed cane, and a beau- 
tiful bouquet—a testimonial of their ap- 
appreciation of his continuous and valu- 
able labors for their spiritual welfare. 
Mr. J. L. Demorr, one of the ship’s 
company, made the presentation speech, 
and we find room for the following ex- 
tract from it. 

“Dear Friend: for we cannot address 
you by amore endearing name—you see 
the crew of the Vandalia is largely re- 
presented here to-day, by their presence to 
assure you that your unwearied labors are 
not unappreciated, and through my voice 
to thank you for your zeal in a good 
cause among us. Your words of advice, 
your tender solicitude will long live with 
us, pearls in the restless well of memory. 
Brother, yours is a noble work: true to 
your ,convictions, firm:fand abiding in 
your faith, you have toiled many long 
years through the bright noon of man- 
hood, till now, the shadows are falling 

round you. In the beautiful ‘retrospect, 
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the glad voice of victory calls to you, and 
the long road is strewn with conquered _ 
difficulties. From where I stand, I can | 
see a monument of your practical system 
—an object of universal interest to the 
sailor, I refer to the Chapel on the dock— 
it will stand perhaps when your work is 
done—not done, for the good we do lives 
after us. We give you our thanks, 
teacher, father, friend. Your name will 
ever be linked with holy thoughts, your 
cheerful example be a guide in discourage- 
ment and doubt. Always remember us, 
Follow us with your prayers. Labor on 
still faithfully, remembering that the 
Giver of all good has commanded that 
the abundance of the sea shall be con- 
verted unto Him. And when your yearn- 
ings meet the glad fruition that awaits 
them on the other side, and you listen to 
the benign ‘‘ Welcome,”—when your lips 
that are ever ready in wisdom and piety, 
shall tremble with holy ecstasy, at the 
dear Savior’s ‘‘ Verily,’—you will know 
the reward of the righteous. 

We are rejoiced to know that the Van- 
dalia has gone out with a permanent re- 
ligious organization among her crew, in- 
cluding a temperance Society and a Bible 
class, by understanding and arrange- 
ment between ten or eleven Christian 
men within it, and the Captain and 
Lieutenant Commander of the vessel. 
Regular services were held in constitut- 
ing it, and Mr. Dremorr, one of the sail- 
ors, was, so far as the circumstances of the 
case permitted, made the Chaplain or 
Minister of the quwas?, church. It is ex- 
pected that regular religious services 
will be sustained by these seamen. 


The Library and Reading-Room at the 
Chapel on Cob Dock, are now well es- 
tablished, and are patronized, on the 
average, by sixty-five of the seamen, per 
day. The former has in it, 1,270 vol- 
umes, of a substantial and miscella- 
neous character, obtained from various 
sources. The room in which they are 
contained, is 25 x 30 feet, and finely 
fitted up {for reading, letter-writing, 
etc., at government expense. Our own 
Society had the privilege of doing some- 
thing for the Library, and we have lately 
received the following communication, 


oe 
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U.S. Navy Yarp, 
Brooxtyy, N. Y., Oct. 5th, 1876. 
To the Trustees of the American Seamen's 
Friend Society, 80 Wall St., N. Y. 
Dear Sirs; The undersigned, on be- 


half of the Officers and crew of the Re- 
_ ceiving ship Colorado, stationed at this 


yard, hereby convey to your honored 
Board, our united and hearty thanks for 


your recent acceptable and useful dona- 


tion of $100, for the purchase of books for 
the Library lately established in connec- 
tion with the new Sailors’ Reading-room 
on the Cob Dock. 

We beg to assure you that the steady 
and increasing use of the Reading-room 
and Library by the seamen, for whom you 
and other donors have generously pro- 
vided, is already a proof of the wisdom 
of the gift, and a pledge that the library 
is to aid in compassing the worthy object 
you have aimed at—the promotion of the 
intellectual, moral and spiritual welfare 
of those, whose best good you have very 
near your hearts,—and we beg leave to 
subscribe ourselves, 

Yours, most respectfully, 
D. L. Brarne, Captain, 
Wm. Stan Dana, Lt. Com., 
H. M. Wetts, Surgeon. 


————>- 6 << S——____— 


Savannah, Ga. 


In September, Rev. RicHarp WEBB, 
Chaplain, visited vessels as usual, and 
performed all other possible labor for 
seamen, but the terrible ravages of yel- 
low fever so desolated society in all the 
city, that his personal efforts were inevi- 
tably drawn into other channels of exer- 
tion. We print elsewhere, a special no- 
tice of the sad afflictions of this most 
worthy brother. 

—_-2 ¢<>—___—__- 


Delaware and Raritan Canal. 

Mr. M. L. Coox, writing to us from 
Princeton, N. J., October 3rd, says: 
‘‘Rainy weather has somewhat interfer- 
ed with our work, for the past month, 
but I have done the best I could under 
the circumstances. It is a different 
thing from having a church to meet in, 
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but business is now reviving, and the 
work is more promising than it has 
been,” 


8 < 


Shipwrecked and Destitute, 

For more than a third of a century 
the doors of our Sailors’ Home, 190 
Cherry St., have been open for the re- 
ception of shipwrecked and destitute 
seamen. ‘They come at all seasons, but 
especially in the season of cold storms, 
which is now approaching. 

Sometimes only one survives to tell the 
fate of his shipmates, then again two or 
three, and occasionally a whole crew is 
saved, with nothing in the world but the 
scanty clothing upon them. They are 
supplied with warm apparel, and cared 
for, until] they can ship again. 

Some of these cases are of deep inter- 
est. Recently four sailors entered our 
Wall street office, on the third floor, 
one of them carried in the arms of a 
shipmate. We soon learned that the 
one thus brought in, had met with an 
accident on board the U. S. Surveying 
Schooner Hasslar, which had entirely 
deprived him of the use of his lower 
limbs. We placed in his hands a permit 
to enter the Home, where he was tender- 
ly provided for by Mr. and Mrs. A.prx- 
ANDER until arrangements could be made 
to send him to his home in Scotland, 
near Edinburgh, and we trust he will be 
in the care of his father and mother, by 
the time this meets the eye of the reader. 

A book before me, within a few years 
past records two hundred and ninety- 
seven cases so relieved, embracing al- 


* most every variety of suffering and want. 


ilo ted le 
——_—_——»- + 42 


Our Loan Libraries, 
Testimony given by Chaplain Damon 
to his own observations of the use of our 
libraries on the Pacific Mail Co’s Steam- 
ship plying between San Francisco and 
the Sandwich Islands, given on page 840, 
is of very decided import and value, 
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Thanks. 


Our thanks are due to Messrs. Austin 
Baipwin & Co., 72 Broadway, Agents of 
the State Line, Ocean steamers, for their 
favor recently rendered in taking, as a 
passenger to Glasgow,-at our instance, a 
disabled Scotch sailor. 


This man came to our Home in Cherry 
street from the Hospital in San Francis- 
co, where he had been under treatment 
for over a year. The poor fellow, from 
a fall, was made a helpless cripple for 
life, and wanted to get home to his 
friends in Scotland. Passage was secur-, 
ed for him on theS. S. Pennsylvania, 
which sailed from this port October 5th. 
Capt. Knight, in his personal attention, 
expressed a most generous sympathy and 
consideration for the sufferer, who prob- 
ably by this time is at home with his 
parents, to be nursed by their loving 
hands. 


We take pleaure in mentioning the 
favor of Messrs. Banpwin & Co. in the 
matter, for it was in marked contrast 
with the cold, not to say cruel, bearing of 
certain others, from whom we had a right 
to expect differently out of considerations 
of nationality—if for no other reasons, 


Rev. Richard Webb. 


Our faithful Chaplain at the port of 
SAVANNAH, Ga., since 1868, has lately 
been called to meet special and signal 
trials. A most touching letter, from 
his own pen, dated September, 25th, 
said—‘‘ last week we buried, here, over 
two hundred persons, of all ages (from 
yellow fever);—on Thursday last, 45, 
on Saturday, 46,—mostly white people. 
Our white population is very small, as 
all who could get away fled at the first 
alarm. LHight-tenths of the stores are 
closed, and on many doors is written— 
Closed on account of death. It is in- 
deed a time of sorrow. After night- 
fall the streets are deserted, except by 
the rolling wheels of a doctor’s buggy, or 
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the hurried step of a solitary pedestrian 
running for a physician. All day long 
the hearses are going to the cemeteries. 

‘The two Methodist pastors are sick, 
and the only Episcopal Minister, in 
town, has been some time sick, but is 
now convalescent. The pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church is very ill, 
and has been expected to die for days: 
Rey. Dr. Axson, and Rev. Mr. Gorpon, 
of the Independent Presbyterian church, 
and myself, are now the only Protestant 
Ministers in the city, to visit the sick and 
bury the dead, save Rev. Mr. Haruery, 
Baptist pastor, who is out in the country 
at night, but comes in every day.” 

Bro. Wess spoke next, and last, of his 
own family. His wife had been pros- 
trated, but wasrecovering. A fortnight 
before this, his youngest child, a boy 
of nine years and a half had died, after 
six days of intense suffering. ‘‘We 
did all we could for him,” says the 
bereaved parent, ‘‘but our Heavenly 
Father took him. We have now only two 
children, a girl of fourteen, and a boy of 
twelve. My dear brother, pray for us, 
that we may be spared to each other! I 
earnestly ask the prayers of all at the of- 
fice, for ourselves, and for our afflicted 
city. Ishall remain at my post unless 
removed by death. This yellow fever is 
a dreadful disease. 1 seem to have liv- 
ed ten years, in three weeks.” 

Later than this, dating her letter Oct. 
9th, Mrs. Wess writes that her husband 
himself ‘‘has been too ill since Sunday 
week to take pen in hand.”... “* All thy 
waves and billows have gone over me.” 
Well may she use this language. <A 
darling ‘‘Charlie,” the remaining son, 
had been snatched from this earthly, to 
a better land, by the fever, and her hus- 
band lay almost unconscious, as she wrote, 
near death’s door, from the same illness. 
We wait in uncertainty, and in Christian 
sympathy, for future intelligence, implo- 
ring the saving grace of an All Wise Gop, 
upon that smitten household, 
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~ Sailors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street, 


The Superintendent of the Sarors’ 
Hook, in this city, reports 115 arrivals 
in September, 1876. Amount deposited 
with him by these men, $1,003, of which 
$100 was placed in the Savings Bank, 
and $180 sent to relatives and friends;— 
the balance being returned to depositors. 
During the month, thirteen seamen went 
to sea, without advance wages, and three 
were sent to the hospital. 


2? OS 


Position of the Principal Planets for 
November, 1876. 


Mercury is a morning star rising on 
the 1st at 5 o’clock, and south of east 8° 
22/; is in conjunction with the moon 
at 54m. past midnight on the 15th, be- 
ing 5° 86/ north. 

Venus is a morning star rising on the 
ist at 4 o’clock, and north of east 2° 45/; 
is in conjunction with the moon on the 
afternoon of the 12th at 1h. 26m., being 
4° 8/ north; is in conjunction with Mars 
on the morning of the 28th at 2h. 2m., 
being 1° 15/ north. 

Mars is a morning star rising on the 
1st at 3h. 45m., and south of east. 5° 20’; 
is in conjunction with the moon on the 
forenoon of the 13th at 6h. 30m., being 
4° north. 


JUPITER is an evening star setting on 
the Ist at 6h. 15m., and south of west 
27° 49/; is in conjunction with the moon 
on the morning of the 17th at 2h. 21m., 
being 5° 35/ north. 

SaTuRN crosses the Meridian on the 
1st at 7h. 30m., being at the time 12° 
41/ south of the Equator; is stationary 
among the stars in Aquarius, on the 
morning of the 4th at 6 o’clock; is in 
quadrature with the sun, to the east, on 
the forenoon of the 23d at 9h. 37m., after 
which time it is considered an evening 
star; isin conjunction with the moon on 
the evening of the same day at 10h. 45m. 
being 31/ south. At this time it is eclips- 
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ed to all persons situated between the 
parallels of Latitude 73° north, and 15° 
south. 

N. Y. University. Ltpdalg deh, ? 


ee 


Disasters in August, 1876, 


The number of vessels belonging to, or 
bound to or from ports in the United States, 
reported totally lost and missing during 
August is 18, of which 7 were wrecked, 2 
abandoned, 3 burned, 3 sunk by collision, 1 
capsized, 1 foundered, and 1 is missing. The 
list comprises 1 steamer, 4 ships, 2 barks, 2 
brigs, and 9 schooners, and their total value, 
exclinsive of cargoes, is estimated at $520,000. 

Below is the list, giving names, ports, desti- 
nations, &c. Those indicated by a w were 
wrecked, @ abandoned, 6 burned, sc sunk by 
collision, ¢ capsized, f foundered, and m mis- 
sing. 

STEAMER. 
C. F. Funch, 6. from New York for Antwerp. 
SHIPS. 


Trafalgar, w. from Darien for Amsterdam. 

N. W. Blethen, c. from Baltimore for London. 
St. Mark, w. from Huanillos for Europe. 
Garnet, a. from Shields for San Francisco. 


BARKS, 


A. J. Pope, w. from Bordeaux for Baltimore. 
Eljien Dyer, 6. from New York for Fredericia. 


BRIGS. 


Juliet C. Clark, m. from Philadelphia for Ha- 
vana. 
Sussex, a. from Wilmington for Queenstown. 
SCHOONERS. 


Job Johnson, s. c. (Fisherman), 

Elizabeth English, w. from Baltimore. 

Mary Clark, 0. from Rockland for Wilming- 
ton. 

Katie Ranger, w. from New York for St. Au- 
gustine. J 

Golden Eagle, s. c. (Fisherman). 

Pheenix, s. c. (In Penobscot River). 

Brilliant, w. (Off Cape Byron). 

Col. Elisworth, w. (Fisherman). 

Electric, 7. from Wilmington for Ponce. 


Disasters in September, 1876. 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound . 
to or from ports in the United States reported 
totally lost and missing during the past month 
is 39, of which 28 were wrecked, 4 abandoned, 
3 sunk by collision, 3 foundered, and 1 1s miss- 
ing. The list comprises 3 steamers, 3 ships, 3 
barks, 4 brigs, and 26 schooners, and their total 
value, exclusive of cargoes, is estimated at 
$775,000. 55 : 

Below is the list, giving names, ports, desti- 
nations, &c. Those indicated by a w were 
wrecked, a abandoned, s ¢ sunk by collision, f 
foundered, and m missing. 

STEAMERS. 


Arbitrator, f. from New Orleans for Liverpool. 
Rebecca Clyde, w. from Wilmington, N. C., for 
Baltimore. by 
Liberty, /. from Havana for New York. 
SHIPS. 
Scotstown, a. from Glasgow for San Francisco. 
Sonora, sc. from San Francisco for Liverpool, 
Herald, a, from Lloilo for Sandy Hook. 
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BARKS. 


C. OC. Leary, w. from Hong Kong for New York. 
Idella Berry, w. (At St. Thomas.) . 
Onward, w. from Utsaladay for’New Caledonia. 


BRIGS. 


Geo. Latimer, w. (At Yabacoa) for Baltimore. 
Valencia, w. (At Naguabo) for New York. 
Veteran, w. from Paysandu for Rotterdam. 
Fanny, /. from Rio Marina for Philadelphia. 


SCHOONERS. 


Dr. Franklin, w. from Port Johnson for Fall 
River. 

L. Standish, w. from for Pembroke. 

Emeline Haight, w. (On Flood Rock, Hell Gate) 

8. S: Lewis, w. (Wrecking vessel.) 

Jas. L. Shute, m. (Fisherman.) 

Addie Walton, sc. from Philadelphia for Bos- 
ton. 

Lottie, w. from for New York. 

Lalla Rookh, w. (Fisherman.) 

Aid, w. from Philadelphia for Fall River. 

A. Corson, w. from Virginia for Baltimore. 

Israel snow, w. (At Baracoa) for New York. 

Azelda & Laura, w. (At Baracoa) for New York. 

Walter M. Falt, a. (Fisherman.) 

Keliance, w. (Fisherman.) 

Cumberland, w. from Philadelphia for Rich- 
mond. 

Henry Williams, w. from James River for —- 

Gen. Grant, w. from for Richmond. 

North America, w. from Washington for Pe- 
tersburg. 

Ella Powell, w. from Washington for Norfolk. 

Rob’t F. Stockton, w. (In Pocosin River, Va.) 

S. Sawyer, w. fm. Philadelphia for Lewes, Del. 

Middlesex, a. from Quebec for Leith. 

Capitol, w. from Malden, N. Y., for Boston. 

Leocadia, s c. trom Philadelphia for Newmar- 
ket, N. H. 

David Howes, w. from Portland, Me., for Yar- 
mouth, N.S. 

W.1T. Byrne, w. (At St. John, P. R.) 


In addition to the above, a number of vessels 
werejdriven ashore on the Atlantic coast during 
the hurricane of Sept. 17th, among them bark 
Magdalena, from Ciudad Bolivar, tor New 
York, but it is thought that most, if not all of 
them, will be gaved. 


The Bureaw Veritas of Brussels has publish- 
ed the following statistics of maritime disas- 
ters, reported during July, 1876, concerning all 
flags: Sailing vessuls reported lost—1l Eng- 
lish, 5 American, if French, 3 German, 3 Nor- 
wegian, 3 Dutch, 2 Spanish, 2 Italian, | Greek, 
1 Russian, 1 Swedish, 9 of which the nationality 
is unknown; total, 45, In this number are in- 
cluded 4 ves sel reported missing. Steamers 
reported lost—3 English, 1 German, 1 Amer- 
ican, 1 Spanish, 1 Norwegian ; total, 7. 


—————» a—___ 


Receipts for September, 1876, 


MAINE. 
Castine, Cong. church.............--. $20 50 
Standish, Cong. church............ oo 3 25 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Bristol, Cong. church...... Fonooacde 1 88 
Hampsted, Cong. church......... eons el 2eoD: 
Hampton, Rev. I. Batchelder..... veee 10°00 
RAR Delan Oypectestasies vnnicii ane tes cere 5 00 
North Hampton, Cong. church....... 15 70 
Rindge, Cong. church..........+. Vee 2 60 
Tilton, Cong, CHUPChs. .cce coe cerckie mLOLOO 
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MASSACHUSETTS. | : 
Amherst, North Cong. ch., to const. 


F. P. Ainsworth, L. M., $30...... 50 00 
Ashland, Cong. church......... aes 4 81 
Beverly, Washington ot, Cong. ch., 

S.. Sic fori biarye. cece cece aes save, 20000 
Boston Highlands, Cong. “Ghurch.... 21 35 
Cambridgeport, Prospect St. Cong. 

O muble) Vane sopdu soccer asaoan Sopbooes | eh Shs 
Qhelsea, lst Cong church steiniecislers Ge. Bes): 
Georgetown, Mem’! Cong. ch., S. S., 

HOW LDA Vinw ces pisiinere oelleten incites eo (20500. 
Greenfield, 2nd Cong. chureh. cele LO) 62 
Groton, Mrs. CU EL Bl0Ods scmeeneclen seen Oseo 
Millbury, lst Cong. church........... 36 45 
Montague, Cong. church......... wisjalows  yLOMOO 
Orange, Cong. church........-cses- is 6-21 
Somerville, Cong. CDULCH es semevwislon ee OU) 

RHODE ISLAND. 
Central Falls, Cong. church.........-. 28 08 
« 
CONNECTICUT. 

Bristol, Cong. church..............+. 45 25 

Hast Windsor, Cong. ch., “to const. 

Herbert Wells, Ms Meio sen OBA0 0 00 
Hartford, Pearl St. Cong. church..... 100 00 

South Cong. church............ sisieietss 0000 

Higganum, Selden Usher............. 5 00 

Milford, Legacy in full, estate Mrs. 

Nancy 1B IWene ae np sededboasssa6 3178 41 
New Haven, Church of the Redeemer 46 51 
Nor wichtown, Legacy Sophronia Wa- 

ters, per O. P. Wattles, Ex....... 150 00 
Rocky Hill, Cong. ch.,S.8., forlib’y. 20 00 
Roxbury, Cong. ‘ch., s.S., for lib’y... 26 60 
Simsbury, Calisia C. Buell, to const. 

John Kelly, iu. M.cc..2..eceasasee 30 00 
Talcottville, Cong. church..... 25 00 
Thomaston, Cong. church..... - 23 69 
Watertown, John De aes in aid 

Of LiDTATICS.< vies 0\0< cele deus ciovivs® #\-/n 5 00 
West Winsted, 2nd Cong. “church.. 13 33 

NEw YORK. - 

Amsterdam, Lutheran church........ 8 50 
Ise OOM Ie NEE Acne notinoueecc eyreaete 7 23 
Pres. ch.,'S..S:, for lib’yss..« -- 20 00 

Aurora, Pres. church. a ataletals/«|siole?arniate’ atammn Ee aarn 

Brooklyn, Union Cong. “ch., Semis 

Miss. Society......... Sencancssos - ~=620''00 
Oatskall, Pres. Church) s.cjsc-s ciel we S6073 
Chittenango, Rev. Mr. Enders........ 5 00 

NO. ChUrelnscessonesme nae mee cates 415 

East New York, Ref. church onoos esee 12100 

Frankfort, M. E. CHUTE seis acsicielne Sno5 7 70 

ELON ya Bie MUP Chats steistetatdai ere relctetsiereiete 10 00 

New York City, Capt. Thompson and 

crew, bark Yamoyden...........- 7 25 

Capt. FL. H. Brown, ship Alexander 5 00 


Capt S. Mills, schr. 4. A. Jayne.. 2 00 
1 


Bus, Jaftray,.acc eee 00 00 
Frederick A. Libbey, for tie aances 2) i. 
Mrs. Charles Little....... siclsie seis sepa aOR 
Brevoort House......... aiccefselauele sate ONO 
James Cruikshank......... sieretsteyuiate . 5 00 
Waldo Hutchins. 5. .snwecccccce Aad 5 00 
JohnH. Readicrccccecs es Shoo ss S5G5 5 00 
C. H. Read..... Bistericcetcate So5050050 5 00 
CSUs .caieareainieremeiaaeie sistsieticre Se 5 00 
Poughkeepsie, Pres church.. 31 00 
Romulus, Pres. church.... See 5 63 
BAD. RCIINC line cictenteatenrete etstetreee erie 5 56 
Saugerties, 5. 8. Ref. ch., for lib’y.. 20 00 
NEW JERSEY. 
Bloomfield, lst Pres. church.......... 54 20 
Morristown, South St. Pres. ch., W. 
Ts TSG Orca ru wile cine wesecactaiere sesesse 650 00 
Miss Martha Whitehead. uleieab eeveleiec 1 00 


$2,746 25 
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Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days.—Ece, 21: 1, 


LOAN LIBRARY REPORTS. 


WHOLE NUMBER OF LOAN LIBRARIES SENT TO SEA, TO May 1st, 1876, 5,559; 
RESHIPMENTS OF SAME 4,186; No. OF VOLS., 262,092; ACCESSIBLE TO 222,811 sEAMEN. 


During September, 1876, seventy-one loan libraries, twenty-five new, (of which 
twenty are yet to be assigned to donors,) and forty-six refitted, were sent to sea from 
our Rooms in New York and Boston. The new libraries were Nos. 5,913 to 5,935, 
inclusive, at New York, and Nos. 4,820, 4,824, at Boston. Preceding any of these, 
we print, herewith, the record of assignment of ten new libraries previously sent 
out, and hitherto reported in the Lirz Boar. 


aes i By whom furnished. Where placed. Bound for. ee 
5871..S. S. Missionary Society, Un. Cong. ch., : 

TS MOOK GE a. Niciaie's (este. pletclslseialaivie's claleiaisi= Bark Carrie E. Long.... France........ selene: 
5872..S. S., Cong. church, Roxbury, Conn.... Bark Ormus............ - Bristol, England.. 10 
5873..S8. S., Cong. church, Rocky Hill, Conn. Ship Fleetwing........ se) JV AVA vieivisivosteeciats Baer hts} 
5874..8.S., lst Pres. church, Peekskill, N. Y. Ship Elwell............. San Francisco..... 27 
5875..S. S., 1st Pres. church, Bloomfield, N.J. Bark Lizzie Merry..... © BUropes emcee 10 
5876..Union 8, S., Wauregan, Conn.......... Ship, Melrosge-<--....-..- New Orleans...... 18 
5877..8.S., Pres. church, Amsterdam, N. Y-. Bark Marathon.......... Adelaide, Aust’lia. 14 
5878..S. S., Cong. church, Salisbury, Conn... Ship P. N. Blanchard... San Francisco..... 25 
5880..‘* Puss,” Brooklyn, N. Y...... Saongudeod Bark Edward McDowell Europe......... eos 14 
5881.. <S C2 # Sereniiae Ship Carrollton.......... San Francisco..... 28 
5930..Jonas M. Libbey, —e York oy “qt U.S. Ship Hartford..... European Squadia. 400 
5931.. Ke Be LS me arte neinn moe ot fe ie SBS os “e 
5932.. “cc (13 bs Co Wawa “ce oe CS Me arte «ca “ “ 
4820..S.S., Washington St., Beverly, Mass... Bark Sea Ranger........ Wihalingyan.sce Fibs st) 
4824..Memorial 8. S., Georgetown, Mass....- U.S. Ship Adams....... Oruisin ge scec scan ls 195 


No. 1,006, on schr. H. F. Williams, 
for Jacksonville; No. 1,367, on brig /a- 
vana, for Havana; No. 2,355, on schr. J. 
C. Read, for Cienfuegos; No. 2,428, on 
schr, A. A. Jayne, for Rio Grande; No. 
2,762, books read with interest, gone to 
Jacksonville, on schr. F. Woodhouse ; 


No. 3,226, on brig H. B. Jones, for West 
Indies; No. 3,248, on schr. J. H. Cross- 


ley, for Newfoundland; No. 


3,256, on 


schr. #. B. Darling, for South America; 


No. 3,399, on schr. 
seilles; 


U. B. Fisk, for Mar- 
No, 3,527, on schr. W. H. Board- 
man, for Jacmel; No. 8,609, on schr. A 
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C. Oook, for Demerara; No. 38,775, on 
schr. H. MeComber, for Brunswick; No. 
8,829, on schr. JZ. Holmes, for Tampico; 
No. 3,875, on brig Swiftsure, for Halifax ; 
No. 3,885, on schr. C. J. Van Name, for 


Jamaica; No. 4,130, on brig Kate 
McDougall, for South America; No. 
4,145, on schr. M. Briggs, for Rio 


Grande; No. 4,818; on bark <Aflantze, 
for Europe; No. 4,352, on schr. I. Rey- 
nolds, for Porto Cabello; No. 4,489, on 
bark 7. OC. Jones, for Marseilles; No. 
4,576, on brig Ruby, for Port au Spain; 
No. 4,599. on brig Marie, for St. Mar- 
tins; No. 4,630, on brig A. R. Storer, 
for Montevideo; No. 4,744, on bark J. F. 
Whitney, for Europe; No. 4,974, on brig 
Salve, for Punta Arenas; No. 4,998, read 
with profit, gone to Lagauyra, on brig 
Rabbomi; No. 5,028, read by several 
erews, with profit, gone to San Francisco, 
on ship Three Brothers ; No. 5,051, much 
read, and with good results, gone to Rio, 
on bark Yamoyden; No. 5,203, on brig 
C. C. Bearse, for Kingston; No. 5,232, 
on brig Keystone, for Rio; No. 5,250, on 
bark Agzl, for Europe; No. 5,256, on 
brig G. F. Gearing, for Sagua; No. 5,321, 
on sehr. Tam O'Shanter, for Nassau; No. 
5,522, on schr. Z Stedman, for St. 
Thomas; No. 5,649, onschr. Clara Wood- 
house, for Santiago; No. 5,659, on sehr. 
Rk. EHppinger, for Para; No. 5,745, on 
brig Redowa, for Jamaica; No. 5,748, on 
brig H. Thompson, for West Indies; No. 
5,789, on bark J. Kk. Lopez, for Europe; 
No. 5,848, on bark Mashlight, for Bu- 
rope. 

No. 1,114,* returned with many 
thanks, gone to sea on schr. John John- 
son, care of Capt. Magee; No. 8,057, sent 
back in good condition; has been five 
years on board the ship Repudlic, 30 
men,—gone to the West Indies on schr. 
General Connor, 8 men, care of Capt. 
Shute; No. 8,515,+ returned in good con- 
dition, has been much used,—gone to the 
West Indies on bark Clotilda, Capt. Mil- 
ler, 10 men; No. 4,818, returned in good 
condition, the books read by all the crew. 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


Divine service has been held in the 
cabin, every Sabbath,—gone again on the 
same vessel; No. 5,012,{ has been much 
read, and has now gone to the West Indies 
on schr, Priscilla Scribner, Capt. Dasey, 
in care of the Captain’s wife, 7 men. 


* Contributed by S. S., lst Ref. church, Pas- 
saic, N. J. 
+ Contributed by Miss F. A. Elliott, Sharon, 


onn. 
t Contributed by the Countess of Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 


A GRATEFUL CAPTAIN HEARD FROM. 
No. 4,381, returned, much used ; Captain 
writes: ‘‘ Please accept my sincere thanks _ 
for the use of your library, from 1874 up 
to the present time. I highly appreciate 
the interest of the Society for those who 
traverse the seas. The books have been 
read with interest, on board my vessel, 
and other vessels to which I have loaned 
them on different ports. They have been 
used, and returned with good wishes for 
the Society. * * * May God bless 
the Society and may it reap the reward 
it has merited, by furnishing good and 
interesting books for use during many 
lonely and tedious hours while at sea! 
May they be the means of changing 
many a rude disposition and illustrating 
the benefits of Christianity! This is the 

wish of very many, I assure you.” 
Rozert W. Dasey, 
Master schr. Priscilla Scribner. 


For Charlie’s Sake, 


The office door opened softly, and a 
stranger in poor, soiled soldier clothes 
walked in. The man who sat at the 
desk was a lawyer—a judge—and he was 
very busy over the papers of a pending 
suit. It was in the days of the civil war. 

The stranger had borne his share of 
the suffering that was in the land. He 
had been wounded in battle; and weak 
and emaciated, he was on his way back 
to his native state and town. But the 
busy judge scarcely raised his eyes to 
look at him. The poor soldier had taken 
off his cap, and stood feeling, confusedly, 
in his pockets. 


r 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


*“T have—I did have a—a letter for 
you, sir.” 

The judge took no notice of the timid, 
hesitating words. He was very busy, and 
he was conscious only of a feeling of an- 
noyance that a stranger should break in 
upon his time. 

The confused, nervous search in the 
pockets continued, and the judge grew 
still more annoyed. He was a humane 
man; but he had responded to so many 
soldiers’ applications already—and he was 
very busy just now. The stranger came 
nearer and reached out a thin hand. A 
letter, grimy and pocket-worn, lay on the 
desk, addressed to the judge. ; 

“‘T have no time to attend to such—” 
But the impatient sentence was checked 
on the good man’s lips. The handwriting 
on the letter was the handwriting of his 
son. He opened the letter and read: 

** Dear Father—The bearer of this is a 
soldier discharged from the hospital. He 
is going home to die. Assist him in any 
way you can, for Charlie’s sake.” 

And then judge A forgot how very 
busy he was. His heart went out toward 
the poor sick soldier, and ‘‘ for Charlie’s 
sake,” his own soldier-boy far away, he 
loaded him with gifts, and acts of kind- 
ness, and lodged him, till he could send 
him on his way rejoicing. 

God’s hands are full of work. His 
mind is busy with the cares of the uni- 
verse. But no request can fail to win 
his attention that is made for ‘‘ Christ’s 
sake,” his own beloved Son. 

Pree eg eS 

Do THE LITTLE FOLKS remember the 
beautiful story in the New Testament, 
of the baptism of Jesus in the river Jor- 
dan, and how God’s Holy Spirit descend- 
ed from heaven, looking like a dove, and 
rested upon Jesus? It is said that on a 
pleasant Sabbath last summer, when a 
number of children were being baptized 
in a church in Connecticut, a white dove 
flew in at the window, and alighted on 
the shoulder of one of the little ones. 
The pretty sight must have made some 
body think of Jesus and the Holy Dove. 
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Grandma and Jo. 
Our grandmother dear has snow white hair, 
And she loves to sit in an easy chair. 


And Jo loves to climb on grandma’s lap, 
To play with the strings of her snow- white cap. 


And grandmother’s voice is broken and slow, 
And sweet are the words she says to Jo. 


If grandmother ever had any care, 
She has laid it down out of sight somewhere ; 


And now all she does is to say her prayer 
And sit where the sunshine gilds her hair, 


And play and whisper to little Jo 
As the shadows of evening come and go. 


Being so near to the heavenly shore, 
Grandmother never weeps any more. 


At twilight she fancies lost loved ones call, 
Sweet-voiced, from chamber, parlor or hall. 


Perhaps the last strain of some heavenly choir 


Falls oni grandmother’s ear as she sits by the 
lire. 


But she only kisses dear little Jo, 
And whispers ‘‘Soon, little sweet, we shall 
know,” 


“But Charlie, Willie, Grandpa and Jack, 
Iam almost sure, child, are coming back.” 
Flora Marcian. 
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Sacredness of a Promise, 


Aneminent British statesman is said 
to have traced his own sense of the sa- 
credness of a promise, to a curious lesson 
he got from his father, when a boy. When 
home for the holidays, and walking with 
his father in the garden, his father point- 
ed to a wall which he intended to have 
pulled down. 

‘O,’ said the boy, ‘I should so like to 
see a wall pulled down.’ 

‘Well, my boy, you shall,’ said his 
father. 

The thing, however, escaped his mem- 
ory, and during the boy’s absence a num- 
ber of improvements were being made, 
among others the pulling down of this 
wall and the building of a new one in its 
place. 

When the boy came home and saw it, 
he said: 

‘O father, you promised to let me see 
that wall pulled down.’ 

Instantly the father remembered his 
promise, and was deeply pained to think 


that he had seemed careless of his plight- 
ed word. 

‘My boy,’ he said, ‘you are right. I 
did promise, and I ought not to have for- 
gotten. It is too late now to do just 
what I said I would, but you wanted to 
see a wall pulled down, and so you shall.’ 

And he actually ordered the masons 
up and made them pull down and re- 
build the new wall, that as nearly as 
possible his promise might be made good. 

‘Tt cost me twenty pounds,’ he said to 
a friend who was bantering him about it, 
‘but,’ he added solemnly, ‘if it had cost 
me a hundred, I should have thought it 
a cheap way of impressing upon my boy’s 
mind, as long as he lives, the importance 
a man of honor should attach to his 
plighted word.’ 
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Luck and Labor. 


Don’t charge your failure to ‘‘ bad 
luck,” my boy. Tl tell you what your 
trouble is—you are lazy. Learn Mr. 
Cobden’s proverbs about ‘‘ Luck and La- 
bor:” 

“‘Luck is waiting for something to 
turn up ;— 

‘‘Labor, with keen eyes and strong 
will, will turn up something. 

‘*Tuck lies in bed and wishes the post- 
man would bring him news of a legacy ;— 

**Labor turns out at six o’clock, and 
with busy pen or ringing hammer, lays 
the foundation of a competence! 

‘* Luck whines ;— 

“Labor whistles, 

“Luck relies on chances ;— 

“‘ Labor, on character, 

“* Luck slips down to indigence ;— . 

‘Labor strides upward to indepen- 
dence.:’ 

pests RIS 


Lurxer sat by his window one even- 
ing, and while watching a little bird ar- 
range itself for the night, exclaimed, 
‘‘What an example of perfect faith! 
The little fellow perches upon his twig, 
tucks his head under his feathers, and 
ee to sleep, leaving God to take care of 
vm, 
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The Life Boat. 


A preacher of the name of Taylor, at- , 
tempted to give his sailor congregation, 
an idea of redemption. He began with 
an eloquent description of a terrific storm 
at sea, rising to fury in all its gradations; 
then, amid the waves, a vessel is seen 
laboring in distress and driving on a lee 
shore. The masts bend and break, and 
go overboard; the sails are rent, the 
helm unshipped; they spring a leak! the 
vessel begins to fill, the water gains on 
them; she sinks deeper, deeper, deeper! 
deeper! He bent over the pulpit, repeat- 
ing the last words again and again; his 
voice became low and hollow. The faces 
of the sailors, as they gazed up at him, 
with their mouths wide open and their 
eyes fixed, I shall never forget. Sud- 
denly stopping, and looking to the far- 
thest end of the chapel, as into space, he 
exclaimed, with a piercing cry of exul- 
tation; ‘* A life-boat! a life-boat.” Then 
looking down upon his congregation, 
most of whom had sprung to their feet 
in an ecstasy of suspense, he said in a 
deep, impressive tone, and extending his 
arms: ‘* Christ is that life-boat!” 


EVERY LILY in the meadow 

Waits in patience for the rain ; 
Every daisy in the shadow 

Waits till sunshine comes again ; 
Every birdie in its home nest 

Waits for food, nor waits in vain. 


Dearest Savior, it is written 
‘** Be ye patient,” in Thy Word; 
Make me patient as the lily, 
Or the daisy, or the bird. 
Give me, Lord, Thy loving spirit, 
Never by a passion stirred. 


Aunt May, in 8. S. Advocate. 


American Seamen’s Friend Society. 
R. P. Buck, President. 
Rey. S. H. HALL, D. D., Cor. Sec. & Treas. 
L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


District Secretaries: 
Rey. S. W. HANKS, Cong’l House, Boston. 
Rev. H. BEEBE, New Haven, Conn. 
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LIFE MEMBERS AND DIRECTORS. 


A Spent of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time 
constitutes a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which i iti i 
payment makes One Hundred Dollars, a life Director. ee 


FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


“I give and bequeath to THE AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, incorporated b 
the Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of $—, to be applied tothe antl 
table uses and pursoses of the said Society.” ; 

hree witnesses should state that the testator declared this to be his last will and testa- 
eon and that they signed it at his request, and in his presence and the presence of each 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIES, 


Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall Street, N. Y., and 13 Congre- 
gationalist House, Boston, at the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments in various lan- 
poemsy a ae either at the office, or at the Depository of the New York Bible Society. 

eet. 


SAVINGS BANKS FOR SEAMEN. 


All respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be kept 
safely and secure regular instalments of interest. Seamen’s Savings? Banks as such are 
established in New York, 74-6 Wall Street and 189 Cherry Street, and Boston, Tremont 
Street, open daily between 10 and 3 o’clock. 


SAILORS’ HOMES. 


LOCATION, ESTABLISHED BY KEEPERS, 


NEw YORK, 190 Cherry Street....... Amer. Sea. Friend Society. Fred’k Alexander. 
BosTon, cor. Salem and Bennet Sts. Boston “ se eS B. F. Jacobs. 
PHILADELPHIA, 422 South Front St.. Penn. ‘“ iD Ty Capt. J. T. Robinson. 
WILMINGTON, cor. Front & Dock Sts. Wilm. Sea. Friend Society. Capt. W. J. Penton. 
CHARLESTON, S.C.........2.-+0.--.- Charieston Port Society... Capt. Peter Smith. 
MOBILE, Ala........-.ee-ceeceeeeeesss Ladies’ Sea. Fr’nd Society. Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 
SAN FRANCISOO;-Oal......cccccescnce as ce ce —_ — ——- 
HONOEUEU, Wc Leweaccs-sceccssceseece LLonolulu S& E. Dunscombe. 


INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 


NEw YORK, 338 Pearl Street......... Epis. Miss. Soc. forSeamen Edward Rode. 

4 Catharine Lane, (colored)....... GO. -ccc-cceceeercesseeee G. F. Thompson. 
Boston, N. Square. Mariners House.. Boston Seamen’s Aid Soc’y. N. Hamilton. 
PORTSMOUTH, N. H., No. 8 State St... Seamen’s Aid Society...... John McIver, Supt. 
NEw BEDFORD, 14 Bethel Court..... Ladies’ Br. N. B. P.S8...... Mr. & Mrs. H. G. O. Nye. 
BALTIMORE, 65 Thames Street.....202 scccerscerccece cecececseceese MAward Kirby. 

Do. 23 South Ann Street... ccceccccrccccccccoscrscerscceee Miss Ellen Brown. 


MARINERS’ CHURCHES. 


LOCATION. SUSTAINED BY MINISTERS 
NrEw York, Catharine, cor. Madison. New York Port Society.... Rev. EK. D. Murphy. 
cor. Water and Dover Streets..... Mission oe 6 wees «= S*,s#&BEE F-. Millard. 
Foot of Pike Street, E. R......... Episcopal Miss. Society.... ‘* Robt. J. Waiker, 
Foot of Hubert Street, N. R...... Ee sf Sete cia) “¢ H. F. Roberts. 
Open air Service, Coenties Slip... th CS Coe mie *“ Tsaac Maguire. 
Swedish & English, pier 11, N. R. Methodist ....-....-.ese+0e0 
Oliver, cor. Henry Street..... eee- Baptist....---.- seeresescees ss J. L. Hodge, D. D. 
Cor. Henry and Market Streets... Sea & Land, Presbyterian.. » “ Be per, D. D. 
BROOKLYN, 8 President Street....... Am. Sea. Friend Society... { . O. Bates. 
 P. G. Cook. 


BUFFALO ..0...0ccccecccccccccencrccce vesccecerscscecercccrscccrecs 
ALBANY, Montgomery Street,........ Methodist ....--...-sss-re0 
Boston, cor. Salem & N. Bennet Sts. Boston Sea. Friend Society ‘ §.H. Hayes. 


North Square...... coreceseacre .-+» Boston Port Society....... ‘“* Geo. S, Noyes. 
Cor. Commercial and Lewis Sts.. Baptist Bethel Society....- “« H. A. Cooke, 
Richmond Street.......---.--- sean LSPISCOPAl’. wise cup. se aees = Wulaio se J. P. Robinson: 


PORTLAND, ME., Forest.n.Oustom H Portland Sea. Frn’d Soe’y.. “© FF. Southworth. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 52 Wickenden St Proy. Sea. Friend Society.. a J. W. Thomas. 


NEWPORT, R.I., 51 Long Wharf.... Individual Effort.....--..++ O. H. Malcom, D.D, 
New BEDFORD..... Die siciwrers vis aleis . New Bedford Port Society. ‘“ J.D. Butler. ey 
PHILADELPHIA, c. Front & Union Sts. Presbyterian............... “* Vincent Group. 
Cor. Shippen and Penn Streets... Methodist . ee © William Major. 
te ala ioe aoe oe ery gad ieee fm fr be dae seer 
Front Street, above Na ard.., Baptist... .csecdecsasces Aoctia % 
BALTIMORE, cor. Alice & Xnna Sts.. Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soc.. ‘* Ohas. McElfresh. 
Cor. Light and Lee Streets..-..... pares PT . sR. R. Murphy. 
erican orfo 
NORFOLK ..ccrcedsececccereceseccees Friend Societies “ E. N. Crane. 


WILMINGTON, N. O....-00+++ee+000+-. Wilmington Port Society... ‘6 Jas. L. Kiene, Jr. 


‘ 6 Water St.. Amer. Sea. Friend Soc’y... s Wm. B. Yates. 
ne Oe 5 ap ae alte: SHA. ie “ oS; Richard Webb. 
MOBILE, Church Street, near Water. “ ss a Soa ca . ie ay 
NEW ORLBANS. cccccccssccrcccccccees soccrsccrecsrecasesersscssees . H. Pease. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 


80 Wall Street, New York. 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828—INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1939. 


RICHARD P. BUCK, EsqQ., President. Cart. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice President. | 
Rey. S. H. HALL, D. D., Cor. Sec’'y & Treas. L. P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. i 
eS I 

Ossrcts. 1.—To improve the social, meral and religious condition of seamen ; _ 
to protect them from impesition and fraud; to prevent them from becoming a 
curse to each other and the world; to rescue them from sin and its consequen- 
ces, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 2.—To sanctify commerce, an interest and a 
power in the earth, second only to religion itself,.and make it everywhere serve 
as the handmaid of Christianity. ; 

Mzans or AccomPLisHMENT. 1,—The preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries 
and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the pane ports of 
this and foreign countries. In addition to its Chaplaincies in the United States, 
the Society has stations in Curva, Japan, the Sanpwicu IsLanps, CuiL, Brazin, 
France, lraty, Beterum, Denmark, Norway, SWEDEN, NEW Brunswick, &c., 
and will establish others as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching the Gospel - 
to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to those who do business upon our 
inland waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible supply 
the place of parents and friends. 

2.—The monthly publication of the Samors’ Magazine and SrameEn’s FRIEND, 
designed to collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy 
and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the 
Society. The last of these publications, the SEAMEN’s FRIEND, is gratuitously 
ionize to Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among seamen and others 
The Society also publishes the Lirz Boat for the use of Sabbath-schools, 

3.—.0AN LIBRARIES, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and enter- 
taining books, put up in cases containing between thirty-five and forty volumes 
each, for the use of ships’ officers and crews, and placed as a general thing, in the 
care of converted sailors, who thus become for the time, effective missionaries 
among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions contemplates much more 
than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that, (1) It places the 
library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of doing good 
with it, and who becomes morally responsible for the use made of it, (2) It 
usually places the library in charge of the Captain of the vessel. . (8) It contem- - 
plates a connection between the sailor and the individual who furnishes 
the library which he reads. The donor of each library is informed, if he re- 
quests it, when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and what- 
ever of interest is heard from it, is communicated. The whole number of libra- 
ries sent out by the Society, to May 1st, 1876, is 5,559, containing 262,000 vol- 
umes, Calculating frequent re-shipments, they have been accessible to probably. 
250,000 men. Over one thousand hopeful conversions at sea have been report- 
ed as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries 
have been provided by special contributions from abbath-schools, and are 
frequently heard from as doing,good service, This work may be and should be 
greatly extended. More than 20,000 American vessels remain to be supplied. 

4,.—The establishment of SarLorg’ Homms, Reapine Rooms, Savines Banks, 
the distribution of Brsues, Tracts, &c. Sess 

The Saimors’ Homu, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the property and under 
the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, since which time it has ac- 
commodated over 86,000 boarders. This one institution has saved to seamen 
and their relatives, $1,500,000. The moral and religious influence on the seamen 
sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked seamen are 
constantly provided for at the Home. A Missionary of the Society is in daily 
attendance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. Similar 
institutions exist, in other cities, under the care of auxiliary Societies. 


NOTE.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a 
Library to sea, inthe name of the donor. The SAILORS’ MAGAZINE is, when asked for, 
sent gratuitously to Pastors, who take a yearly collection for the cause, and to Life-Mem- 
bers and Directors, upon an annual request for the same. 


